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“OH, Lortus! Lorrus!” ORIED HAZEL, AND FELT. PRONE AT HIS FEET, 


THAT POOR CHILD, HAZEL. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER L 


Waren Mr. Wood died all his friends and 
acquaintances gave his orphan daughters gra- 
tuitous advice, and that is all they did give. He 
bad entertained them generously many 4 time 
and oft ; he had lent several of them small sums 
of money, which some had forgotten to repay, 
and they had all voted him a thoroughly good 
‘cllow. But they sang to another tune now, they 
vhispered among themselves that he had been 
reckless, improvident, making no provision for 
the inevitable rainy day, living beyond his sta- 
‘on, and to the very fullest extent of his income. 
it would have been such an easy thing to save; 
bis salary at the bauk (of which he was manager) 
Was a clear four hundred pounds per annum, he 
atood at no expense as regards rent and rates, as 
the upper part of the handsome premises was 
‘evoted to his use, and he had but two children. 


* 


“Such extravagance was criminal,” said Mr. 
Meakin, the curate, who had partaken most freely 
of his hospitality, “he should have considered 
the girls.” 

** Yes,” answered Dr. Wyse (another parti- 
cular friend), with a sly glance at Meakin, “ most 
folks thought they would be small heiresses—I 
am afraid they will find a great falling off in 
their admirers, Well, poor old Wood was not a 
bad sort, take him on the whole, and I shall send 
Mrs. Wyse up to discuss affairs with the girls 
when the funeral is over.” 

And now the last sad rites were ended, the 
kindest father, the truest, most gencrous of 
friends, the most faithful of servants, had 
returned to his kindred dust, and the two orphan 
girls sat alone in their terrible grief. Salome, at 
twenty, was left to map out their future, and all 
her life long she had never known what it was to 
need both money and friends, had never been com- 

ed to study ways and meaus, and from pretty 

azel, her seventeen-year-old sister, she could 
not look for help, The child was almost prostrate 
with grief, and then, unfortunately she lacked 
Salome’s strength of character. Her loving, 
clinging nature well accorded with her style of 








beauty—for Hazel was something more than 

retty. She had a smail oval face, lit up by big 

rown innocent eyes, her mouth was childlike in 
its expression, and her complexion clear olive, 
with soft roses blooming in the cheeks; her 
hair, which was nut-brown, curled naturally 
about her little head and slender throat, uncon- 
fined by ribbon or band, and, until her father’s 
somewhat sudden death, she had never known a 
care or grief—her mother she did not remember, 
Mrs, Woods having died when her baby was but 
nine months old. 

Salome presented s striking contrast to Hazel, 
being tall, and of exquisite fairness, her features 
were delicately aquiline, her grave, beautiful eyes 
intensely grey, her glory of hair, pure chestnut. 

Just now she was leaning lovingly over her 
sister’s drooping figure, saying in a low, sin- 
gularly sweet voice,— 

“ Dearest Hazel, this will never do; you musi 
try to rouse yourself, as he would have you do. 
Remember that the new manager arrives in a 
fortnight, and this is only our home at present 
by the kindness of Messrs. Parkinson—we must 
find something to do and that quickly.” 

With a little sob Hazel cried,— 
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“Oh, Salomé ! td leave *here.is like a second 
death, and what chajl I do if we must part?” 

““We will hope that separation. mays not be 
necessary ; but if it is, dear little sister, you will 
learn to bear it bravely ; it is so foolish andVain} 
to fight against fate.” 

Tossing back her short curls Hazel looked from 
the windows; Bxtlaiming stiddenly,— 

“Oh, say we are out; I canfiot meet those 
two women,” and she shrank behind the curtains, 
“ Don’t..you see.how they patronise us—-since— 
since--he died? And they will question us as to 
our means, advise us what to do—advice is such 
a cheap thing to give away, and I am already 
eurfeited with it--they «re coming here;” and 
she rose suddenly to quit the room, when Salome 
held her back ger tly,-— 

* Dear,” she said, “ we cannot afford to offend 
ihe few friends that.vemain to us, and if Mrs, 
Wyse is rather inguigitive and Mrs, Henderson 
somewhat patroniale IE still thipk they mean 
well; stay with m&)-dear, you must not, even in 
seeming, put a slight upon them,” 

With a very rebellious Haze! re-seated 
herself, as the ladies in -qligation arrived at the 
door, Mra, Wyee had felt ®imecessary io have 
some moral support, so, dl ef way to the bank, 
aed called on the vicaress (Mra/Benderson) beg- 
sing her to help har with’ those poor shiftless 

ood girls” and) Mis.\"Hetdérton, acthing loth 
4g iearn all that thiere was'te be learned accom- 
panied her. hw 
After they Kad kkisged the sisters und made 
themselves conifortable in the easiest of chairs, 
Mrs. Wyse opdied the conversation by remark- 


ang, 3 
“You must mf think us nieddlerome, Salome, 
but we are andiousito hear your ‘plans for the 
futuré; You haye fob much tims to lose in 
arrauging them, @ P understand ‘you leave here 
in affertnight. Itt veryigdod of Meters, Parkiv- 
son, allow you to reimain'on the premises so 
lon?” ‘ 
¥ Very good, indeed,” remarked Mra, Hender- 
oho. and a feat dea more than you could hope 
“My fath@e\ertployer held hid fa’ high 
esteem,” S answered, keeping tight hold of 
“Sand for his sake they have treated 
than his friends have 





shown.” teas oat 

“Well, I’m sure Chat Pfwould have opered my 
doors to you, gladly,” broke in “the doctor’s wife, 
*‘but you know how cramped I am for room, you 
eee two apartments are entirely devoted to 
Dr, Wyse, I mean the surgery and consulting 
room.” 

"And, with all my children, I could not take 


Now what do you propose doitg’ What ate 
your talents?” ud 

“TI am afraid they do not amount to much. I 
am not sufficiently educated for a governess, I 
have a’ stnatterinig of Frénch and “Gerbiar, can, 
“play a little, sing a little, but my accomplish- 
ments are quite superticial.” 

“ Dear! dear! what a nilstake four father 
made in training you,” 

“ He did his best, madam ; thousands of girls 
of -higher.. station - thaw --I-.canvot. do- more. 
Clearly, I am not fitted for a teacher’s life, but I 
ain quick at figures, can write a good cleat hand, 
and Mr. Parkinson, senior, has interested himself 
in my behalf ; he will use his influence to obtain a 
clerkship or the post of amanuensis for me.” ~ 

“Well, we may consider that you meed mo 
other assistance than his. Now, Hazel, we would 
like to hear what you propose doing, because you 
cannot expect your sister to maintain you ; 
will find it hard work to keep hervelf.’”” 4 

“T am aware of that, Mrs. Henderson,” said 
Hazel with a defiant gleam in her brown eyes, 
“but et present I have not decided on my 
vocation ; I waited to hear what you would sug- 
gest. I ai afraid I scarcely understand a house- 


a failure at the my: ‘agg dd Mippiit! % 

**T am shocked by suc “at such a 
time,” remarked vie Henderson, severely, “ you 
will have to curb your toogué. )you can 
hope to be successful in life. Really, Salome, 
sou should exert a wholesome’authority over 

;” and then before either. sister could answer, 
May Wyse, who was the better-naturedof the 
two women, interpozed,— : - 

“ You cau sew well Hazel, and really are’ very 
fairly domesticated, ‘Don’t you think you cold 
fill the post of mother’s help?” ». wi45 

“ At twelve pounds a-year |” seofied ‘the poor 


child; .‘‘ should Lbe expected to have qmpeals 
in, itchen .and.to the peram re” 
is no degr gu in either, and beggars 


arr oion yet, Mre, Hend 
“T am beggs re, Henderson; 
iff auth ies bag find more charity ia 
the streets than among my Christian friendsy 
Ob!” turning quickly to her aister, ‘‘oh, dear 
Salome, I have only one talent; let me use it. 
Let me become a danseuse; I would rise. I am 
nob fitted for a humdrum existence.” *, 

A ballet danger 1” cried the visitors with up- 
lifted hands, ©“ This. is terrible’; it shows 2 moat 
perverted taste, Surely, Salome, you will mot 
allow it.” : as 

“Hazel is not quite’ heraglf yet,” the elder 
sister suid; steadily, “our trouble f#°eo ‘récént ; 
and you, pardon me, have been less kind than 
you should.” 





in visitors,” said Mrs, Henderson, forgetting 
altogether that the previous Christmas she had 
housed half-a-score; “ but there, you know that 
we are true friends, Salome, and our presence 
here to-day speaks sufficiently for our good inien- 
tions. I have no doubt you feel your reverses 
terribly, but you helped to bring ther about. 
You have never been very economical,” 

“There was no need for economy whilst my 
father lived,” broke im Hazel, “and nobody 
preached it to us when we had’enough and to 
spare,” 

“Hazel, dear Hazel,” whisy«red Salome, in 
earnest remonstrance when Mr, Wyce, bridling 
up, said,— 

“Oh! we do not expect courtesy or grati- 
tude from such a spoiled child as Hazel; pray 
do not apologise for your sister’s rudenesa ” (only 
a week ago she had praised the “ child's” spirit and 
mischievous ways) ; “but let usget to the point at 
onee, I suppose, Salome, you have nothing to call 
your own ?” 

“Weare not in such dreadful straits, madam. 
Mr. Parkiuson, sevior, has disposed of the fur- 
niture te the new manager; the proceeds are 
quite sufficient to pay any outstanding debts and— 
and the funeral expenses, When all claims are 

ettled we have between us exactly one hundred 
and twenty pounds—the insurance on my father’s 


Mra. Henderson rose, shaking out her skirts in 
righteous indiguation. 

“'T hope I know my duty as a Christian woman 
too. well to let your ingratitude prevent me pray- 
ing and working for you. When I hear anything 
to your advantage I will communicate with you ; 
but mark my words, Salome Wood, if you let that 
misguided girl go her own mad way ii will be 
her ruin and her life-long regret,” saying which 
she stepped oub of the room followed by. Mrs, 
Wyse, 

For an instant the sisters stood regarding each 
other forlornly. Then, with a sudden access of 
grief, they flung themselves into each other's 
arms and wept shied. 

Tn less than a fortnight each was provided 
with a situation, Thesenior partner of the bank 
called upon Salome, telling her he had: secured 
the post of amanuensis for her to a Mr, Moreland, 
a great scientist, and an enormously rich man. 

He declared that lis writing so resembled 
hierog!yphics that neither publisher nor composi- 
tor could master his meaning, 

Consequently, Mr. Moreland had decided to 
dictate his works to a capable intelligent ecribe, 
and he offered eighty pounds a year as remune- 
ration. 

Salome was only too glad to aceept the offer ; 
bub her heart sank when Mra, Parkinson said there 





life—so that we are able to look about us before 
definitely undertaking anything.” 

“But you must not exhaust your capita],” 
cried Mrs, Henderson, “that would be maduess. 


was only one little drawback to it. Mr. Moreland 
| lived at Esaelthorpe, » small town in the Mid- 
| lands, about sixty miles from London ; and it 
was for London poor Hazel was bound, 


maid’s duties, and I aro quite certain Tshould be |, 


| justice did not cease here. 





—z = a 

“Thatiks to Mre(Fienderdin’s ex@rtions she was 
to, be received a mother’s Eel ito the House of 
a certain. Mra, Huntlea, Poor clergyman’s 
widow. In return for her services she would re- 
éelve Fhe handsome sum of ten pounds yearly, 
with “ everything found, and the blessings of a 
Christian home.” ¥ 

Poor little Hazel! How-she rebelled against 
her fate, and how useless such rebellion. was ! ;- 

“T was always inclined to value myself rather 
highly,” she said, trying. to laugh through her 
tears; ‘but Isee I am only worth one eighth 
your price Salome.” k 

* Ah! you forget that I am to board and lodge- 


\morself,” Salome suswered, intent upon comfort- 


ing her ; “and dear, if you are not happy, you 
shall come to me; surely we could 
well on my income: There! you shali not leave 
meatall. You will find work at Esselthorps ;. 
and if not I can labour for both ;” but Hazel, 
shaking herself, id bravely,— 

“Ob, I will » Huntieaa trial, After 
that it will be time to’apply to you ; there t don’t 
bea aa She is bound tobe nice, and F to be 

y; 
* 





happ oh } how we Shall‘epjoy our holidays 
* t Ay f ae ang. ki aD 
Salouy vaio “iriving. all the while to induce 
ae er 
or note ah Ae re ‘i 
i ORAPTER Ie 
Sarge had set tied to her had found, 
too, comfortable lodgings (8 little womam 
4 Morris, a. bright, chearful-seeming soub 
who ht nothing quite good enough for the 
tall, lovely girl Providence bent tolhcr. 
“From nine uatil one Salome wrote from Mr. 


Moreland’s dictation ; then she net to 
rooms for ihe midday meal ; at two 
ing there until 










at her desk, remaining untilsix, 
aching head, she wended het way hog 
tea mw ygposd and Mrs. Morrii 
amiling, ready t@ administer to her wants, 


There were Children in. the house, 
were never en evidence. "The little wid 
ay mainly apen~her lodgers for her, 

ood (eking oul her Ganty income 
needlework) auc she had tabght-the three ™® 
sters to forego all noisy sports about the hey 

Té was not long: before she and Salome 
good friends ; she was such a practical little 
body, with euch a fund of common sense, united 
to a heart of gold; that the solitary girl was 
drawn to her in a way that was novel and strange, 
for Salome was not prodigal in matters of love 
and friendship. 

From Mrs. Morris she learned a great dea) 
concerning her employer, 

“Oh, he’s an eccentric, ’she said, “ and he can- 
not be quite nice, or he would not act so unjustly 
as he does, He is very rich, as of course you may 
na for yy oa am. 4 it ag always Ad te 
judge by appearan ut. he is not a happy 
man, T pg see how he could be that, e 
Ob, I will tell you the story if you like, It 
appears he did not treat his wife too kindly ; she 
was & merry little soul but he broke her heart by 
his harshness, Idon’t think he meant to do it, 
but she could not share in his pursuits, she was 
not clever, and tha wyedhim. They had two 
children, a boy and girl. The. boy, married. a 
titled lady who brought him no money, bat the 
marriage pleased Mr, Moreland, as bride’s 


friends, though poor, had plenty of influence. 
But both sheacd Hee Bebband dled it Yew than 


two years after their union, leaving an only son, 
Loftus Moreland. The daughter married her 
music master, a Mr, Milton, and curiously enough 
both she and her husband died shortly after a 
child—Oliver—was born, Mr. Morelaud never 
forgave her for marrying beneath her ; he would 
not even vieit her when she lay dying, and his in- 
He took Loftus into 
his house, sent him to Eton and afterwards to 
Oxford ; he has plainly declared that~ his ‘son’s 
son is the sole heir to great fortune; whilet 
he gent Oliver Milton to a cheap g-School, 
and at sixteen articled him to Mt. Crib, quite » 
third-rate solicitor here, And for this he expects 
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the utmosd gratitude ; insists that Mr, Milton 
shall visit him each Sunday, but Loftus Moreland 
is allowed. to go hither and thither, never re- 


turning to Esselthorpe unless he has—to use a 
convenient vulgarism—outrun tke covatabie ; and 


he always: gets what he demands. But in my 
opinion, for all his fine ways and handsome face, 
he isn’? fit to hold a candle to his ‘cousin. » Now 
you see-what I mean by saving Mr, Moreland is. 
upjuet ; presently you ’ 

nity to judge for yourself, for I hear 
<a home in two.or three weeks’ time, and 
Mr, M ton will niost certainly be asked to meet 

This afforded Salome food for thought, but in 

aday or two she: forgot all about it, being 

in ‘her mind *concerniug Hazel, whose 
letters were-most unsatisfactory, because they! 
told so little of her life, 

It would have breken Salome’s heart if she had 
known what. trials and petty persecutions that 
poor child was enduring. . How hard it. was for 
her to repress the hasty word, the indi t look, 
when Mrs, Huntlea unjustly. blamed her for 
another’s misdeeds,’ or grumbled because she 
cou’d not always fulfil her duties to a given time. 

Tn addition to mending and making, she was 
called upon to teach the four young Huntleas, 
who were as ill-favouted and disagreeable as their 
mother, Wet or fine she was expected to walk 
with them daily, for "Mrs. Huntlea reared her 
brood in the hardiest style and what did not hurt 
them could certainly not hurt a hired servant. 
Oh those dreadful walks through the dreary 
dreadful streets ; more and more with each pass- 
ing day did Hazel_loathe them. Her beauty 
attracted the attention of the men about town, 
of the myriad clerks—supposetily too much en- 
grossed with business to have leisure’ to insult 
young girls with ‘odious looks and still’ more 
odious flatteries; the very innocence which should 
have been her tafeguard, rendered her fine sport 
to such as these, 


Once she complained to Mrs. Huntlea of this, , 


when that lady responded, “the fault must lie with 
yourself, Miss Wood ; no man ever dares to insult 
me or Maria,” and Hazel, whose natural galety | 
was not wholly extinguished could not repress a 
smile, for Maria waa but a younger edition of her 
mother—tall, © angular, ' freckled with # most 
repulsive expression, and a voice so harsh it set 
one’s teeth on édge. 


But these, and many other things Hazel locked | 


away in her own bosom. She would not Worry 
Salome who weekly sent het a nice addition to 
her scanty wage, knowing that the’ child liked 
pretty gs and had no meaus to gratify her 
tastes, ere was just a glimpse of brightness 
in her darkened life ; Sunday evening was all her 
own, amd she regalarly spent it in a neighbouring 
church—not the fashionable one Mrs. Huntlea 
afiected—but a quiet modest little House of Rest, 
where the parson ed from his soul, calling 
a spade a epade, nob fearing to denounce the ‘‘roses 
andraptures of vice” in any form ; where a volun- 
tary choir discoursed sweet music and a general 
air of earnestness pervaded the worshippers. It 
wos here he made the acquaintance of « great 
dancer, ‘a beautiful ‘woman of some thirty years, 
who was attracted by the sweet young face, the 
dark eyes 80 me 4 with grief. One Sunday night 
on leaving ‘she laid her hand caressingly on the 
young girl’s shoulder, saying in a voice of singular 
sweetuess,—- ‘ 

“We see each other so often it is really too 
abeurd not to peak, so I make no. apology for 
my out-of-order introduction. Will you tell me 
your name, dear?. I am Christabel Varley, the 
dancer,” 

Touched by her Jook and manner, Hazel re- 
sponded cordially to her advances and long 
before they reached Mrs, Huntlea’s dreary house 
had told Miss Varley all her story, 

Poor little soul,” she said at the close, “ was 
there nothing else to which you could turn for a 
‘ivelihood + With your face and style you ought 
‘o be something better than mother’s help, to an 
underbred woman.” 

“4S can dance,” said Hazel shyly, “and once I 
thought of applying to an agent in the hope of 
getting an engagement at gome theatre; but 


Salome—my sister—would not hear of such a 
plan being carried into execution.” 

“ She was right with regard to the ageat part of 
the maiter ; but probably she entertains a greater 
1 ome against the stage ; many worthy people’ 

» said Miss Varley with a slightly scornful 
look ; “ but we are not so black as we are painted, 
child, and but for the unavoidable publicity of 
our lives would escape censure as our more fortu- 
nate sisters do. Mind, I am nob saying the 
theatrical profession is not peculiarly open to 
danger, but neither is any other, and @ woman's 
safety lies in herself, . I have taken a great fancy 
to you, and am in a position to help you provided 
you have natural abilities and some training. 
When could you see me? I live not far from 
here, and I always spend my afternoons at my 
lodgings ; can you come up to-morrow about 
three—will you?” 

"T shall be glad, if I can obtain leave of 
absence ; and if Iam not punctual do nod wait 
for me, you will understand Mrs. Huntlea refused 
permission.” 

i parted.at the corner of the street, Hazel 
going home to dream the brightest of dreams ; to 
see herself (in her visions) féicd, careseed, adored 
as was Christabel Varley, against whose fair name 
slander dared not lift its vile head. 

On the morrow she 
fear and trembling. It chanced that Mrs, Huntlea 
was in a tolerably amiable mood and granted it 


Hazel Wood ran a to dress, 


carried | her to her dressing-rcom, where a 
dainty costume with all necessary adjuncts Jay 
spread out upon a couch. 

“I borrowed. these froma friend, who is just 
about your size,” sai dancer, “dress as 
quickly as you can, then come to me.” 

.. Hazel needed no second bidding. From a child 
she had been passionately fond of daucing, and 
had excelled in the pastime, 

When.she joined Miss Varley the latter gave a 
delighted cry, 

“My dear,” she exclaimed,: kissing the shy, 
emiling face, “if you dance as sweetly as you 
look, you must be a success.” : Then they set to 
work in right good earnest, the elder woman de- 
claring herself delighted ; and before Hazel leit 
she had mastered the intricacies of a skirt dance. 
Her. eyes were shining like stars with enjoyment 
and eager hope; her pretty face was radiavt, so 
that. Maria Huntlea regarded her wiih bitte 
envy. 

But Hazel cared nothing to-day for. sordid 
surroundings, ior cruel words, because of Mise 
Varley’s parting speech. 

My dear child Iam more than satisfied with 
you, and shall approach our stage manager to- 
night on "your behalf. Good-bye, little oue, you 
shall hear from me in the week ; meanwhile keep 
your own couneel, and refuse to be snubbed by 
Mrs. Huntlea.” 

Hazel waited with what patience she could 
until Thursday ; then a note reached her from 
her new friend, and enclosed was a ticket for the 
Parthenon, ‘The note ran,— 


“Dear Cuitp,— 

“T have spoken to Mr, Elliston, and he 
would like to interview you to-night ; the ticket 
will admit you to the stalls, and aa 1 dance but 
once, I shal) be with you almost the whole time. 
Do not fail to come for I expect you will+as 
the papers have. it-—hear something to your 
acivantage, 

“Call for me on the way, and we will drive 
down together. You must forgive me that If 
have presumed to get a pretty gown for you; it 
is essential you should look well. 

** Yours, 

* QCHRIsTABEL Varley.” 

Mrs. Huntlea was furious when her “ help” 
dared ask permission to attend a theatre ; “ she 
was a man’s widow, and, could not, conute- 
mance such depraved creatures, as actresses and 
dancers, If Mias Wood went to the Pacthonon 
she wend at her-owni risk.” 





And Miss Wood did go, She had never looked 


her request with, 


without demur, so with almost a song on her lips | 


She found Miss Varley waiting her, and she 
daughed kindly over the girl’s enthusiasm, then 
off 


so innocently lovely as:-when dressed by her friend 


ehe stood ready for the drive. 

Christabel had chosen for her « plain black net 
dress, spangled with black stars, with the bodice 
cut just sufficiently low to give a glimpse of the 
white neck, and the sleeves descending -to the 
elbow. 

She carried a large bouquet: of white flowers, 
and was so altogether charming that Mr. Riliston 
said to himself,— 

“ She will do.” 

What an exciting night it was ;.and when. she 
returned it was in triumph. She had acquitted 
herself creditebly, she was on the staf of per- 
formers. 

It was an awful shock to her when on reaching 
Mrs. Huntlea’s she found the doors closed, the 
shutters. barred, 

“Ring again,” said Christabel, when a head 
appeared from an upper window, and Mrs, Hunt- 
lea cried, 

* Go away ! you are nob fit to live with my 
innocent children. You shal! not enter my house 
—I am a Christian |” ( 

“Don’t bandy words with her, Hazel |. Come 
home with me. Madam, if you are » Christian 
IT thank Heaven I em not!” and the dancer 
laughed scofling|y. 





CHAPTER III. 


By morning Mrs. Huntlea acknowledged to 
hereelf she had made.a mistake in sending away 
Hazel, the most competent, of “ helps” ehe hal 
ever possessed, and one who was a@ little lady 
from the crown of her dainty head to the gole of 
her preity foot. But the knowledge that she was 
guilty of « false move only excite! her to keensx 
wrath,and when a m&n, arriving, asked that Hazel’s 
belongings. might be given him she positively 
refused to give them up, saying that unless the 
girl returned to finish the term of her eugage- 
ment she should keep them in lieu of the notice 
she ought to have given, ‘and. for the great 
trouble to which she (Mrs. Huntlea) was jut. 

Christabel Varley, hearing, smiled ; then order- 
ing her carriage drove to the: lady's residence. 
Perhaps never in her life had she heard such 
bitter home truths spoken in such a refined, well 
modulated voice, or been treated with such. loity 
scorn; and when the dancer guivtly informed 
her she was acting illegally, she Jairly succumbed, 
giving érders for Hazel’s modest trunk to be 
brought dows, Bat she would not hay been 
true to hereelf had she not thrown a parting 
sneer at her visitor, 

‘*You have had your way, and a wicked way 
it is; the ruin of that girl will be of your work- 
ing, for she will go headlong down the broad way 
so familiar to the painted Jezebela of the stage.” 

Miss Varley glanced over her head with contemp- 
tuous pity, and drove away in triumph. 

To. eay that Sulome was astonished on receipt 
of Hazel’s letter is to state the case mildly, ehe 
was surprised and shocked, Itseemed to her such 
a very awiul thing that so dainty and delicate a 
creature as her little sister should be exposed to 
the dangers of such a profession, and in her grief 
she ‘confided the story to her landlady, Mrs, 
Morris. 

* Well, dear,” said the practical litile woman, 


| “Ido not think you need fret; I have heard 


Miss, Varley spoken of as a very good woman, 
and she will be an excellent guardian for your 
sister ; then too, even if Mr. Moreland shared 
that horrid womin's ideos of the stage it could 
not prejudice him against you, as she will per 
form under the name of Dene.” 

But Salome was restless and unhappy, so that 
her friend said,— 


“Try persuasion with your little sister— 
and do not think I presume—tell her, if 
she will come to you until she can obta:n another 


situation I shall be most glad to receive her as 
my guest,” 

* You are indeed good to me, and although I 
will not impose upon your kindness, I will urge 
Hazel to forego the present scheme, and jo 
me,” i 
The ciuld’s answer to this was— 








“Tomight, I appear for the first time, and 
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under Miss Varley's chaperonage. If I am a suc- | 


cess you must hurry to town on the first 
occasion poseible to share ia my triumph. For- 
give me that I run counter to your wishes ; but 
it is for the beet,” 

For the best / alas, alas| that she could not lift 
the curtain of the future, and learn before too 
late how much this step would cost her | 

She wrote frequently and brightly, there was 
no cloud on her sky, no thorn in her rose, and 
even Salome began to feel more at rest. Then 
too, a tew interest had cropped up in her own 
life. One Sunday, her employer, who entertained 
a sincere regard and admiration for his beautiful 
amanuensis, invited her to dine with him ; she 
hesitated a moment, and he hasted™to add kindly— 

“I know that the conventional term of your 
mourning is not ended ; but you really will not 
cornmit any breach of propriety in pleasing me, 
as my only other guest will be my grandson, 
Oliver Milton.” 

So Salome promised to go, being rather curious 
with regard to the young man; who as yeb was 
not personally known to her. 

Punctually at the appointed time she presented 
hereelf at the big, old-fashioned house, com. 
monly known in Keselthorpe as ‘‘ Oracked More- 
land’s Show,” and was ushered into the long, 
tow, drawing-room where her host presented his 
grandson to her. 

One comprehensive glance shuwed her a tall, 
rouscular man of twenty-five, with a face more 
remarkable for intelligence and earnestness, than 
beauty } and the frank voice, the pleasaut greet- 
ing, impressed her very favourably. Still dinner 
was a rather dreary affair; Mr. Moreland con- 
versed only on such subjecte as interested him, 
and which most certainly bored Oliver, and the 
meal being ended he retired to his study leaving 
the young people alone. 

Oliver gave « sigh of intense relief as springing 
to his feet, he said — 

“Let us go inte the garden ; that is worth a 
visié jush now; or are you afraid of the aight 
dews, Miss Wood 

“Do | look afraid?” laughed Salome. 
i the appearance of delicacy 1” 

She flashed upon him with a smile which was 
entirely without an element of coguetry ; he met 
her glance with one as frank, as taking in the 
Getaile of her beauty, he answered,— 

You look a goddess of health.” 

“Yes, Lam very strong! Oh, Mr. Milton, 
what delicious, old-fashioned roses—they remind 
me of those at home; there was only a square 
patch of garden, but how beautifully the flowers 
bloomed there--Hazel and I used to watch the 
gradual opening of our roses,” she paused, her 
lips quivering, her great, grey eyes dimmed with 


** Have 


tears she would nol shed, and he, guessing how | 


painful were iwaemories of the past, stood in silent 
sympathy beside her, until she had recovered her 
usual manuer. Then he asked,— 

““May I cut you some of these; flowers are 
the only articles not forbidden me here,” this, 
with a rather wistful, than bitter smile, ‘ Essel- 
thorpe folk designate these ‘cabbage roses’ and 


would confine their beauty and fragrance to the | 
cotters’ gardens, 
‘Is that a last relic of vandalism!” she 


queried, as he busied himeelf with the bushes. 
“J am afraid that my favourite blossoms are 


Wl old-fashioned,” 


She was standing beside him now, under the 
pale green and saffron sky ; the little stars were 
peeping out, and the Jight of the crescent moon 
touched her hair to golden glory; gave a 
spiri/uelic look to the grave, sweet face and 
luminous eyes, her hands were filled with the 


pale, sweet roses, and as he looked at her, Oliver 
Milton told himeelf she was the fairest woman on 
earth, and his heart beat a thought faster. 

He had not frittered his affections away in @ 


dezex or wore flirtations ; he had never believed 
himself susceptible, and yet even in this early 
hour he loved her, with a love that should grow 
with his manhood, losing nothing of its strength 


and depth when his footeteps descended the hill | 


to the quiet valley, the deep and narrow stream. 
He talked very little to her after that first quick 
heart , but ho accompanied her to her 
odgings, sayiug as he held her hand at parting, 
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“T have to thank you, Miss Wood, for the 
happiest evening I have ever known.” 

It was curious how often they met after this ; 
how frequently Oliver's steps led him in the way 
Salome trod. At first she was not surprised, it 
was only chance-—but when he met her from 
church, or after the day's work was done—she 
whispered the truth tremblingly to her own 
heart,—— 

“I love him, and ob! thank Heaven, he loves 

me.” 
It was not easy now to meet his eager gaze 
quite frankly, or to keep down the bluahes which 
would betray her; even the sweet voice would 
not be utterly controlled, that delicate vibration 
which ran through it, would have told the tale 
of love to s less vain man than Oliver Milton. 
Yet in his humility he did not speak the question 
he longed to ask ; he had so little to offer—he 
was plain, poor, and even if Salome loved him, 
they must wait at least acouple of years before 
they could marry. Dared he ask so much of 
her! If not, had he any right so often to seek 
her society? But Salome, being very happy, and 
nursing no doubt of her lover, was we!l content 
to allow matters to rest at this stage. Oliver 
would speak when the time for speaking came. 

The glorious summer was wearing to a close ; 
Hazel was performing in the provinces, her 
success being now an assured thing ; and Christa- 
bel Varley was in America, having left her 
protégé to the care of an old valued friend. 

Sometimes Salome thought her little sister's 
letters were less gay than they used to be, and 
wae troubled occasionally by mysterious hints as 
to a certain lover who followed her whither she 
went. But wher she questioned Hazel she only 
answered, — 

“One day you shall know all, my dear and 
faithful monitor, and if he loves me as I think he 
does, when we are married your home shall be 
with us. No more slavery for my queen of 
rosea.” 

After that letter she entirely dropped the sub- 
ject, so that Salome was as much in the dark as 
ever. 

She had not very much time for thought in 
these days, for as the evenings lengthened, Mr. 
Moreland spent many more hours upon the ab- 
atruse works which were to be household words to 
posterity—as a matter of fact they never did 
more than crawl through a first edition—and he 
made more and more encroachments on her 
time. 

Still in his own way he was kind, so that she 
never complained, and she was really rather sorry 
for him despite his injustice to Oliver, 

She could see that the old man was cruelly 
hurt by his favourite grandson’s neglect ; never 
once since she came to Meselthorpe had Loftus 
Moreland visited bim, putting him off with 
various excuses, 

When the seasou ended he wrote he was going 
to spend a few weeks with some Berkshire friends ; 
then he was yachting, next shooting, and all the 
while making large demands on the fortune des- 
tined for him. 

Oliver was furious, but he could say nothing, 
lest Mr. Moreland should construe his words as 
the outburst of jealousy and hate, 

One night be had been transacting a little 
business for his grandfather aud was leaving, 
when he noticed how white and weary Salome 
was; he was never one to mince the truth, so 
now he said sharply,— 

‘Grandfather, you are working Mies Wood too 
hard ; she looks like a ghost, and well she may, 
aitting cramped up before a desk until such an 
hour.” 

The old gentleman stirred angrily at his inter- 
ference, but before he spoke he glanced at the 


; patient amanuensis, then he said in a tone of 


contrition,— 

“My dear girl, [ have been most thoughtless ; 
why did you not remonstrate! Oliver, give 
Miss Wood a glass of wine, aud then take her 
home quickly, I am really very sorry.” 

A little while after the young people were 
walking slowly under the trees in the direction 
of Salome’s lodgings. 

“Oh,” Oliver was saying, “how I hate to see 
you engaged in such drudgery! you who have 





She me the one joy, the one friendship of my 
ife.” 

She ignored his first wards, as she answered, —- 

“TfL have given you any happiness, if I have 
made the way a little easier to tread, I am in- 
deed glad. But surely, surely there must be 
some one who holds you dear.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“T have been ra and uacared for all 
life ; tolerated by my grandfather, despised 
my cousin, made the scapegoat for many of 
youthful offences,- Almost from infancy I was 

laced under the care of a half-educated, utterly 
brutal -_. to be gh A from his charge 
to that o present employer, a pettifoggin ig: 
dishonest solicitor. My salary is leas that that of 
a good artisan, I cannot start life for 
having no capital—and yet I—I—Salome have 
dared to love-——” , 

As he paused to look at her, he saw her _ 
amile, felt the emall hand within his arm trerable. 

“ Tell me,” he said, “ what would you think if 
a man in my position dared ask the woman he 
loved to share his lot? “Would you hold him 
justified if be implored her to wait until he could 
make a home for her? Remember she is pure, 
and good, and true—if she loved him in return 


gs 


“She would wait a whole life-time for him,” 
answered Salome; and having reached her lodg- 
ings she fled into the house afraid of her own 
boldness. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wir flushed cheeks and star-bright eyes ehe 
reached her room ; in the centre of the table lay 
a letter addressed to her in Hazel’s hand. She 
was hardly in the mood for reading it, her heart 
was throbbing so wildly to the refrain, — 

“He loves me—loves me! what matters any 
thing beside ¢”’ 

Without removing hat or cape she sat down 
before the fire looking with drearay eyes into its 
glowing depths, 2 

It was not until Mrs. Morris brought in the 
supper-tray that she remembered the missive ; 
then, being left alone, she tore it open to read 
words which drove the blushes from her cheeks, 
which brought s terrible fear. into the great grey 
eyes, for this is what Hazel had written,— 


Daruine Sister,— 

“ Before I tell you one word of a 
I pray you on wy knees to forgive me ali the 
anxiety and pain I shall cause you. Oh, my 
dear—oh, my dear, how shall I say it? My eyes 
are all but blinded with tears as I send this mes- 
sage which, perhaps, will make you hate and turn 
from me 


“Tam going to leave the profession I s0 
longed to enter ; I am going to him. I dare not 
tell you more ; he has forbidden me to write you 
any particulars because he is risking much for 
my sake ; his people would cast him off if he 
openly made me his wife. But soon tie all 
obstacles to our marriage will be removed, and 
he will bring me, his dear and honoured wife, 
back to you. 

“T go with doubt and trembling—not doubt 
of him, oh, never that, but of harm that may 
befall him through love of me; of the bate my 
seeming neglect may teach you to bear me. 
you were here, even now at the eleventh hour, ! 
think I should refuse to go; but he is ao strong, 
I so weak—his will is my law; and with all my 
soul I love him } : 

“But Salome, oh, dear Salome! something 
whispers me that my love will be my doom 
Pray for me-——pray that I may join you soon ; 
that in accepting this sacrifice of my dear lord, 
may not bring him to range 

“I will write to you when I have good news 
to tell Heaven biess you my dearest, and teach 
you to pardon the waywardness of 

“ Your loving, 
Hazen.” 


Salome started to her feet, the letter falling 
from her hands which went up to clasp het 
aching, throbbing temples, 
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Hazel gone! lost to her! Hazel a waif—a 
stray! Oh, Heaven, it could not be true ! ti 
dainty, delicate little blossom snatched by a 
ruthless hand only to be flung aside as garbage 
in the gutter when its bloom and heauty had 
faded, and the charm of novelty was gone, 

“Tcannot—I will not believe it! Any man 
must love her for her own sweet self. But why 
all this mystery? Why was even the lover's 
name held from her ¢” 

She knew the world better than Hazel ; some 
instinct warned her that all was not well, and 
ehe cried in her wrung heart,-- 

“What shall I—what ought I to do!” strug- 
gling vainly with her anguish, ashamed to give 
utterance to her fear even to Mrs. Morris ; she 
flung hereelf on her knees and wept as though 
her very heart would break ; and as she wept her 
landlady, who had knocked twice; entered,— 

“My dear Miss Wood; oh, my dear, what Aas 
peg oo = . sap ig she was beside 

er, ing her close with true womanly sym- 
por bags, Salome spoke,— wicks 

“Promise you will never tell anyone the con- 
tents of—of this letter? that you will try to 
think how to help me, and not to blame my poor 
child? Read! I cannot speak the ghastly truth, 
Oh, Heaven help me in my hour of need.” 

Mrs. Morris took the letter, even as she gave 
the required promise ; and when she had mastered 
its contents, she said,— 

“ Miss Salome, you want my advice and opinion? 
I am afraid that this mysterious lover does not 
mean honourably to her, It is your duty to 
follow and bring her back. He is a gentleman, 
doubtless, has a winning tongue, and Heaven only 
knows what lies he is using to mould your sister 
to his wishes. In the meanwhile telegraph to 
Miss Varley.” 

“She is in America. Oh, the fault is mine— 
all mine; I never should have suffered her to 
take her own way ; Heaven forgive me !” 

“You shal! not take the blame upon yourself ; 
you have been a truesister; neither must you 
stand idling here. There is an express leaving 
Esselth: io half-an-hour for Liverpool ; you 
must catch it. Of course, you will be too Jate to 
do anything, iia but you can see the stage- 
manager early in the morning ; he can doubtless 
give all the information you need. Put up at a 
respectable hotel, and I will send word to Mr, 
Moreland that you have been called suddenly 
away on a matter of lifeand death. From Liver- 
pool you can wire to him; now dress yourself 
quickly, and I will put you a few necessary 
articles together, You must take some wine and 
sandwiches, the night is cold and you have eaten 
nothing®”’ 

Then she buatled about getting all in readiness, 
so that. Salome caught her train; and white, 
wretched, dazed by the sudden grief, was soon 
well on her way to Liverpool, where nightly 
“Lovely Hazel Dene” had been intoxicating the 
people with her beauty, grace and talent. Oh! 
that terrible, terrible ride through the dark and 
lreary country! Oh! those a hours spent 
pacing to and fro in her strange chamber! If 
che lived to be a hundred, Salome never could for- 
get the anguish that she then endured, the marks 
. it would never be quite effaced from heart and 
row, 

At the close of three days she returned to 
Esselthorpe, Mrs, Morris meeting her in the 
hall, One glance at the sad white face, the beau- 
tifal weary eyes, told her the sorrowful truth, 
and when with a little, low, wild cry, Salome 
threw her arms about her neck, she wept for pity 
of the other's pain, 

Drawing her into her pretty room she hushed 
her like a frightened child, until presently, look- 
ma up through that falling mist of tears, she 
$a) — 

“Oh | it is all so much worée than I believed. 
Mr, Lorton, (the stage manager) was very angry 
that she should leave his company, but this man, 
wer lover, paid a large sum down as compensation. 
Nothing is known of him except that he called 
himself Mr, Rigby, was handsome and aristo- 
cratic ; he seemed always to have plenty of 
Money ahd it appears he first began to pay atten- 
tions to her when in town, but Miss Varley would 
Hot countenance him unless he brought bis female 








relatives to call upon them. He declared he had 
none, but Miss Varley was dissatisfied and 
warned Hazel against him. But alas! alas! the 
mischief was already done—she loved him, was 
wax in his hands, After Miss Varley left he fol- 
lowed wherever she went. She wore an engage- 
ment ring given by him, and on the night before 
she disappeared, confided to another girl that she 
was to be married on the'morrow ata registry-office 
in Dover ; there is no trace of such a marriage, 
and nothing has been heard of her since. Oh! I 
cannot rest. I have been mad these three dreadful 
days—sometimes I see ber lying dead before me 
and hear my father asking: ‘What have you 
done with my child?’ She was his favourite—his 
darling |” 

“Hush, you must not so excite yourself; you 
have to live, and to live you wust work. Then, 
again, you must hope for the best ; there may be 
many reasons against proclaiming the marriage at 
present, it does not look so black as we feared 
— Mr. Rigby. Your sister wears his ring, 
which is probably replaced by a plain one now, 
and she herself said she would write you when 
she has good news to tell, that would probably 
mean when his people have become complaisant 
over his mésalliance.” 

“You say this out of the goodness of your 
heart, and just to comfort me.” ‘ 

"I say it because I am not infallible and may 
have jud Mr. Rigby too harshly before,” 
answered Mrs, Morris ; but in her heart she added, 
“T am afraid for you and for her, There isn’t a 
man living worthy to tie . good woman’s shoe- 
string (she had not found her married years bliss- 
ful, or the man she once had loved the hero she 
had fordily thought him). But she was bent 
solely upon comforting Salome, and once she 
spoke of Oliver. The bot blood flamed intw the 
white checks as she said in a quick troubled 
voice, — 

** Let us forget him. Ib is not for me to wed 
any man now. [f—if my dear has fallen from her 
pride and her purity, shall I, her only relative, 
turn from ber when the hour of her direst need 
shall come? Do you think if she is nob that 
man’s lawful wife any husband of mine would 
receive her, or stretch out a helping hand to her, 
Men are so cruel! And if she should return 
friendless, forsaken, in poverty, to find me gone, 
another love filling my heart, it may be that like 
many another poor soul she would find he: 
refuge in the river. I promised my father never 
to leave nor forsake her. I let her go, how could 
I? Oh, howcould i? But I will not forsake 
her, at any time when she comes she shall find 
me waiting for her, with love in my heart and 
no reproach upon my lips. Something warns 
me che will need me soon,and I must be always 
in readiness.” 

That was the attitude she assumed, aud from 
itshe would not go. On the morrow with half- 
broken heart she returned to her duties, discharg- 
ing them faithfully as ever; but even Mr. 
Moreland saw that they were irksome to her, 

Those who took the trouble to scan the agony 
columns of the Times saw, day after day, dis- 
tracted entreaties to one called Hazel, to send 
some news of her well-being; and once, after a 
long lapse, they read,-— 


“From Hazet To Her Sisten.Forgive and 
forget me. Only when a certain promise has 
been redeemed will I return.” 


And alas! alas! Salome feared she knew too 
well what that promise was. Sad, indeed, was 
her life now, her own love-dream was buried 
with all that appertained to the past, and she 
now no longer smiled on Oliver, but treated him 
with a coldness bordering on discourtesy, hoping 
by such rough means to kill his passion. 

In wounding him she trebly wounded herself ; 
but it was not Salome’s nature to make any moan. 
The cross was given her to bear, let her bear it as 
befitted an English maid, who disdains to wear 
her heart upon her sleeve, 

Oliver was all but frantic. . He could not 
understand the change in her. There must be 
some great and grave reason for her avoidance, 
and he was dertermined to solve the mystery. 

After much strategy he succeeded in finding 


her alone, and planting his back against the door 
to prevent her egress, he said in a tone of re- 
pressed passion,— 

“Now Salome, I want to know the meaning of 
this change in you ?” 

“I have nothing to tell you,” she answered 
drearily, “ women are prone to change.’’ 

“ Not women like you. The last time we 
walked together--the nighb before your sudden 
journey—you werekind. You even allowed me, 
far more by looks and tones than by words, to 
suppose you cared for me. I will not believe you 
could steop te coquetry. Salome, I'll swear you 
loved me then-—-but now i” 

She looked up quickly, tried to speak coldly, 
but her heart was pleading ali the while for him. 
She was so wretched, so heavily burthened, her 
eyes filled with tears, as she suddenly rose, and 
approaching him laid her clasped hands upon his 
breast, as she said,-~ 

“Do I love you} Ah, yes, as only women 
without hope can love, No, no, you must not 
touch me yet; hear what I have to say. 
Oliver, on that dear and ever-remembered night, 
when we parted full of hope for the future and 
trust in each other, the blow waa struck which 
shattered the foundations of the fair palace we had 
built. I shall not enter into your life again. | have 
@ mission which forbids that love should brighten 
my days.” 

““What fanaticism is this?” he cried, “Oh 
may darling be true to yourself and me.” 

“To be that I must wish you good-by fcr 
ever, My fate is a cruel one, I dare not let you 
share it. 1 would not marry you to leave you ia 
ignorance of the truth, and I cannot frame the 
words in which to tell it you. Ob love, dear 
love, we might have been so glad.” 

** And we will be,” clasping her close. 

No, no, forget me dear Oliver, it is better so, 
Kiss me in token of pardon.” 

“Twill not let you go;” but even as he spoke 
he heard his grandfather's slow steps returning, 
and Salome, taking advantage of this threatened 
interruptiou, wrested herself from him, and fled 
weeping sorely though quietly. 


CHAPTER VY. 


Tre next day, fearing that she had been too 
fravk with Oliver to repel his love, she wrote to 
him to this effect,— 

“Tf after our interview of last nighv you 
presume upon my folly, or in any way per- 
secute me, you leave me but one alternative 
—to throw up my situation (my only means of 
livelihood) and leave Esselthorpe. As a man of 
honour and feeling can you, will you do this? I 
can explain nothing ; think as evilly of meas you 
can, you will be the happier for doing so, for who 
can continue two love where one despises } I wish 
you well with all my heart, and my last word to 
you is forget.”—8. W.” 

What could he do after that but leb her 
severely alone; and Mr. Moreland complained 
bitterly that Oliver was growing quite as remiss 
as Loftus, his visits were so rare. lie forgot that 
| his younger grandson still took the regulation 

weekly dinner with him, whilst notwithstanding 

his repeated entreaties Loftus had not been down 
‘since the previous February, and Loftus owed 
| him by far the heaviest debt of the two. 
A new season had begun, and on the first of 
March botk Salome and Mr. Moreland received 
letters which agitated them, though in distinctly 
different ways. Salome’s was from Christabel 
Varley who had but recently returned from New 
York. In it, after exprossing her deep sympathy 
with Mise Wood, she continued,—- 

“But do not I implore you, think evil of 
our dear Hazel. She was innocence her- 
self, and just because Mr. Rigby is mys- 
terious he need not be wicked. Beyond this 
I bave to tell you, I have seen your sister. She 
was coming out of a shop in Jiond-street 
with Mr. Rigby and a splendidly ap- 
pointed carriage was in waiting She was 
richly dressed; and, although not locking 
so well or happy as I could desire, was lovelier 
than ever. I drew near to speak with her; but 
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Mr. Rigby hurried her away. He was always an 
autocrat ; and although I was good enough to be 
Miss Dene’s companion, I am too low to be Mrs. 
Rigby's associate, I can tell you nothing more ; 
they were gone in a moment, and my belief is 
that Hazel is really his lawful wife ; but that he 
dare not yet openly acknowledge the fact—I be- 
lieve too, that Rigby is only a nom de plume. 
Can you nod run up to town for a few days for 
the purpose of making inquiries ; I have’a room 
at your disposal and shall be glad to weléome you 
for the sake of the girl'we both so dearly love.” 

Salome’s first act was to go to’ Mr, Moreland, 
asking for a week of rest, alleging she was unfit 
for work, He heard her with an abstracted air, 
then said,— 

“Oh, goby ail means; we Cathot do 
anything until those last proofs are submitted to 
us, and, like yourself, I hardly feel up to work. I 
fancy we have each been burning the candle at 
both ends. But before you go, will you write 
Oliver Milton requesting him to call this evening 
on an important matter. He neglects me shame- 
fully, but he has a good head for business,” 

The note was quickly written, and Salome, hay- 
ing bidden her employer good-bye, was moving to 
the door, when he stayed her with the words— 

“ Mies Wood, you have served me faithfully and 
well, since you came to me. Will you accept this 
little trifle as a sign of my regard?” and he thrust 
a twenty-pound note into her hand. “You will 
find money soon goes in London; there are a 
hundred aud one ways for it-—-by the way—(flush- 
ing oddly) I want your opinion—oh, no thanks— 
if you please, you've earned the gift—do you 
think that a good woman may reclaim a man by 
her influence frota a foolish life—that is—— 

‘Supposing she loves him?” said Salome as 
he paused. 

“Yes, that is precisely my meaning. Many 
g00d wives I believe have effecte’ their husband’s 
reformation.” 

“Tf a woman cannot do it when she is a fiancée, 
ehe never can hope to succeed as a wife,” Salome 
anewered ; “you have only to look round you to 
seo that. I pity the girl who undertakes such a 
terrible task,” 


“ Ah, you take a woman’s view of the case,” | 


disappointedly. “Now, suppose that a young 
fellow had been guilty of many imprucences, and 
hie friends, loving him, were wishful to reelaita 
him ; they contrive that he should meet e girl as 
good as she is beautiful, and he straightway falls 
in love with her, influence.is all for good ; it will 
be his salvation to marry her. Shall she be told 
all his misdemesnours, the outcome of thought- 
lessness not heartlessness, and 20 perhaps turn 
from love to loathing.” 

“I think,” Salome said, firmly, “the girl 
should be told the risk she runs; and then be 
left fo judge for herself whether his repentance 
is real or false,” 

He said no more then, butat night when Oliver 
appeared he spoke of the real matier in hand. 

** Here is the case in a nutshell,’ he remarked, 
gloomily, “ Loftus has been a little bit extrava- 
gaot—he haz not your businesa iraining to help 
him, veither has he your saving, calculating 
nature.” 

“TI thiok, sir, you had better leave the analysis 
of my character for a future argument. Briefly, 
Loftus is in. difficulties, and, as usual, wants 
money.” 

Mr. Moreland flushed a little, but did not reply 
to the well-deserved rebuke, rather he went on 
hurriedly,— 

“Well, well, we won’t be hard upon him, he.is 
my son’s son and has, been reared with extrava- 
gant tastes. Now, I want to talk dispassionately; 
{ grudge nothing to Loftus, only I could wish f 
had more of his society—but I must make a 
stand against his demands; they are iod 
extravagant, if he continues to importune, and I 
to grant loans, there will be but a small residue 
of my fortune left for him at my death,” 

“T see ; ‘ he cannot dig, to beg he is ashamed ;" 
don't you think in this case the words. should be 
he will not dig, though unaghamed to beg. Now, 
wat is ib you wish me to do!” 

‘Write to. him saying I will cut off all 
supplies until he has been down to talk matters 
over with me ; and when once he is here, I will 








unfold my planto him-—briefly it is this—he 
must marry and at once,” 

“Just so; have you chosen thé bride by 
roxy?” remarked Oliver. He was really so 
arassed and unhappy, so indignant at the old 
man’s partiality, he could not keep back the 
bitter words, To his surprise Mr. Moreland 
showed no resentment, but merely answered, -— 

“Yes, she is chosen, although she is not yet 
aware Of the fact. She is of no particular birth, 
hasn’t a penny of her own I believe, but she is 
beautiful , and wise; she would be the 
making of Loftus.” 

‘*T gee,” said Oliver, hardly able to speak, and 


| feeliug instinctively who was the bride fixed 


upon, “and just because she is pure and good, 
you will offer her the lees of Loftus Moreland’s 
life and loye, risking her future, her happiness, 
believing that she will give all in exchange for 
gold + Would a good woman sel! herself thus ¢” 

“You are 80 hasty,” retorted the scientist 

tulantly, “there is no question of barter ; 
Loftushas not been wicked,onlya little imprudent, 
but it is time he settled down, and he is hand- 
some, winning enough to gain the heart even of 
Salome Wood ——" 

With almost an oath Oliver flung down his 
pen,— 

“T will not apply myself to such an accursed 
task ; take the truth. I love Salome—she will 
not ‘so much as look upon me, I bear her no 
malice for that ; but I would rather see her dead, 
rather plunge a knife with my own hand into 
her heart then know her that man’s wife. He is 
base to the core, as you will learn ere long—and 
if words of mine have any eftect, they shall not 
be wanting to warn her of the high honour you 
propose doing her, the deep misery into which 
you would plunge her.” 

“ How dare you talk to me thus, sir? I have 
loaded you with benefits, fed you, clothed you, 
housed you--—” 

“You have given your bread with grudging 
hand; it had always a bitter taste—you lave 
made me your pensioner—I will not be a pauper 


| any longer. I will work, slave, to pay back my 


loathsome debt. There is ho woman to come 
between me and my ambition—I will refund 
every farthing !” and without another word he 
flung out of the room. 

“Humph }” growled the scientist, “T did not 
think he ‘such a pretty temper. Well, well, 
I am not going to quarrel with him, neither shall 
T eat humble pie—and Loftus shall marry Salome. 
Could not possibly be a better arrangement. I 
am very glad though she has gone to town— 


Oliver ‘cannot make her acquainted’ with my |' 


plans, and Loftus will have opportunity t0 plead 

his cause—with Oliver never coming near ts. 

She must grow to care for him—finé plot! fine 
lot! Loftus had always an eye for beauty, and 
will give her good settlements !” 

Salome spent“her week searching for Hazel, 
and assisted in every way ‘by Miss Varley, but 
they could discover nothing, and the splendid 
bays were no longer visible in Bond-street. 

They called at the shop from which Mr. Rigby 
and Hazel had been seen issuing, but in answer to 


inquiries were told that the lady and gentleman’ |° 


were unknown by name to the assistants, and 
had themselves conveyed their parcels home. 

At the close of that time of trouble, Salome 
returned to her duties, white and weary but 
beautiful indeed, so that Mr. Moreland regarded 
with satisfaction, as rubbing his hands gleefully, 
he confided to her that Loftus would be with 
him that evening, adding, — 

“You will dine with us of course, and I want 
you to look your best. I cannot collect my 
thoughts to-day, so will give you a holiday, so 
that you may look out your prettiest songs and 
make any necessary addition to your toilet.” 

This was all most distasteful to Salome; but 
there was nothing for her save obedience, and 
she went away again. 

In the afternoon Loftus: Moreland arrived, 
looking inexpressibly bored. His‘grandfather met 
him with cordiality notwithstandivg his neglect 
and offences, and when he had’rested a little, 
begged he would discuss matters with him. 

“As you please,” yawned Loftus, “but you 
must understand from the outset 1 am not a 


‘deal of trouble to knock anyt 





business man ; I am afraid you will have a great 
g of the kind 
into my head.” 

“You know, I suppose, that you haye always: 
greatly exceeded your allowance ?” . 

“ Moral—increase it |” retorted Loftus, lazily. 
“You have forgotten how deucedly expeusive it 
is to live in town—in_ society. Why here, ‘you 
cannot possibly spend one sixth of your income. 
Don’t you. see that in spending it for you I am 
relieving you of a tremendous responsibility 1” 

Mr, Moreland did not smile, 

“You are lessening your own fortune terribly ; 
and the time has come for me to make a stand. 
I will nob be beggared, or see you beggared, 
neither will I pay the pile of bills you enume- 
rated in your letter unless you agree to my terme, 
which are that you lessen your expenses and. take 
a,wife—in marriage lies your salvation.” ; 

“Oh!” cried Loftus, roused from his langour. 
*T put it to you ; do I look like a marrying man! 
Of course if ‘you can find me ao heiress, I haye 
no objection, supposing se will keep me well in 
funds ; I don’t care. whether she be old or young, 
pretty or the reverse, s0 that she has plenty of 
‘filthy lucre.’”’ 

“You will please be serious; the womaf you 
marry must be ‘wise as she is kind, she must be 
ble to exercise great influence over you. That 
woman I have found——” oi 

“The deuce you have!’ Who is she? Does 
she smile approval on your plans ?” 

“As yeo she knows nothing of it; you must 
woo her if you win her. She is my amanuensis, 
and has nothing but her beauty and goodness to 
call her own; but I shall not send her to you 
pentiless, To-nightyou will see her.” 

“You are taking too much for apie broke 
in the young man. “With my birth and pros- 
pects why should I marry a mere nobody?” 

* You must not count upon stepping into a 
dead man’s shoes unless you obey me, neither 
will I continue your allowance; or pay the very 
unnecessary debts you have contracted. I am 
in éarnest,” and he smote the table heavily with 
his clenched hand ; “Salome Wood will reform 
you if any woman can, and she is the wife I have 
chosen for you.” ? 

“Well, needs must when the devil drives,” 
retorted Loftus sullenly. “I'll see her to-night, 
you sat 5 but I must confesa you are not going 
the right way to work with me,” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lorrus was not too blind to see that Salome 
was’ distinctly beautiful and “of good form,” 
to use his own words, but she was ‘most, certainly 
“ not his style.”- He disliked talland serious 
women, and held the manlike creed that the 
weak sex should have no will but that allowed by 
their lords, He held ott cbstiiately for three 
days against his arrangement his grandfather pro- 
posed, but finding the old'man obdurate, yielded, 
and at once commenced to bésiege Salome with 
flatteries. i 

She was annoyed and troubled beyond measure, 
for thi¥ man all ‘his’ blondé “beauty had no 
power to change her love for his less fortunate 
cousin, Shé felt, instinctively, he wag false and 
shrank from him ; there were times when she 
resolved to speak to Mr. Moreland on the subject, 
but forbore to do so, fearing to offend him. 

When Loftus had been at Esselthorpe three 
long weeks the ‘reason for his conduct was 
explained ; she was invited to a solemn conclave. 
Mr. Moreland sat at a table with Loftus’ at his 
tight hand ; in the back-growhd was Oliver, look- 
ing gloomy and stern, He was provided with 
writing materials, and as Salome entered ‘paid no 
more heed to her than if she hed been 4 piece of 
furniture. “Thé old” péntleman ‘courteoutly 
offered her a chair, into which she sank, fearing 
she had been guilty of some misdemeanour and 
was now to receive her dismistal, , — 

But Mr. Moreland’s first words convinced her 
that she had"no ‘cause fot anxiety ;" they ‘were 
kindly, and spoken in the kindliest toxe,— 

“My dear, I am going to approach you upon . 


Pp 
very delicate subject. If you had a father, I 
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should have first addressed him ; but owing to 
your still. recent loss. and friendless condition I 
am compelled to come to ig TS I think I am not 
wrong: in. supposing you are bee 

She pany not speak with Oliver’s dark eyes 
bent so sternly upon her, she simply bowed and 
remained cold and rigid wondering what was. to 
foliow. 

“Thank .you ;. this simplifies. matters. very 
much, Now to the point, I am going to. deal 
with you in a purely business-like ; there is 
no question of sentiment in the bargain I would 
clinch. « You are free, , Loftus is in a like con- 
dition, but I desire.that he should marry and 
that quickly, .... «, 

“ He admires: you, you.would quickly learn to 
re him with affection——so, in his name I ask, 
will you be his wife; and teach him wisdom }” 

She started to her feet, her pale cheeks grown 
crimson, her eyes flashing. What coud Oliver 
think t.. Why did he allow these men so to in- 
eult her? 

He was looking intently at his papers, and it 
was Mr. Moreland who said,— 

“Pray be seated, you have not heard me out. 
This marriage would be distinctly to your advan- 
tage ;” and breathless, wordless, she sank back 
into her chair. 

“T know-you to be good, I know Loftus needs 
a wise, kind haud to. governhim. I want you to 
undertake the task, and if you do this I will make 
handsome settlements. upon you, you will have 
enough and to. spare without application to him, 
You can gratify your every. whim.” 

She thought of Hazel and hid her face in her 
hands, With money at her command, surely it 
would not be difficult to trace her sister to bring 
her back into the dear haven of her love. 
Waoehing her,.,Loftus smiled cynically, then 
said, ‘ 

“T can assure you, Miss Wood, I wil! do all in 
my power tomake youbappy. The arrangement 
is in.every .way convenient, and it is for our 
pk I shall be very proud to call you 
wife,” 

A voite cried in her ears, “ take the gifts they 
offer for Hazel’s sake /” but her conscience said, 
“first. you must tell them your fears; then, if you 
can put Oliver out of your heart, your memory, 
you may say yes ; but never until then,” 

Suddenly, she looked Op 

“I thank you both forthe honour you 
have gdoue .me,” she said in a low. voice; 
“but, before I can even; consider your pro- 


posal I must tell you that I am not so wholly. 


iriendless as. you think; I have a. sister 
younger. than myself—I .will.give myself. to a0 
man. who will not open his doora to her, yffer her 
the shelter of his roof,” 

“This does you credit,” broke in Mr. More- 
land ; “and I am quite sure you would not find 
Loftus difficult upon such a subject, By all 
meane, my dear, remember your sister in your 
prosperity,” 

“ Listen, if you please,” Salome urged, almost. 
beside herself with anguish and shame. “ You, 
in common with many folks, may have a strong 
Pr ejudice against those who gain a livelihood upon 
ihe 8 aieeen*” 

“Not at‘all ; it is absurd, out-of-date, Loftus, 
you are of my opinlon 1” 

“ Certainly,” answered that gentleman, sulkily. 
“actresses are mostly arousing.” , 

“ But (and here the unhappy girl fairly broke 
down), “but I have to tell you that she has 
voluntarily quitted her profession, osteasibly to 
be married, From the day she took that step I 

ave never seen her, and only had one message 
throngh the medium of: the Z'imcs, I want to 
be frank with you. I have every reason to fear 
that her lover deceived her—that she has no 
real right to the name of wife, When my father 
lay dying, he implored me never to forsake her— 
and—and—if I find her—and always I must go 
searching for her—-mine must be the hand to lift 
Ser from the depths into which she has fallen ; 
uune the heart to love and cherish her—and only 
can I do. this in my own home. She was so 
pretty £0 good, so. unsuspicivus, such an easy 

upe————"” ' 

_Loftus rose suddenly ; he had beer fSushing 
aid paling alternately through her broken speech, 





but there was a light of triumph in his eyes, be- 
cause he saw a loophole of escape from a marriage 
he disliked, 

“TI am. deeply grieved, Miss Wood,” he said 

libly, “ yourais indeed’ a hard case, bub I must 

Oe you to forgive me that I now withdraw 
my suit. Icould not allow my wife to be the 
daily companion of a woman less good than she 
should be, or have my house polluted by her 
presence,” 

" Moral philozophy/” muttered Oliver, but 
no one heard as Mr. Moreland said loudly,— 

“One moment, if you please, Loftus; you 
young people are so very hasty; of course your 
sentiments do you credit, my boy, and Miss 
Wood's sisterly love is a beautiful thing, but one 
must consider the world and the world’s opinion, 
My dear girl, it would be utterly impossible for 
= to countenance your sister, or for your hus- 

nd to receive her. Let her go her way, but if 
at any time she needs help and applies to you, 
you can give it and no one will complain———” 

Salome shook her head. 

" No,” she answere?, “not even if I loved 
your graudson would I break my sacred promise, 
or thrust my sister from my heart. The dear 
Magdalene was forgiven who had einned more 
grievously than she, and so—and so—we will 
speak of this no more. I wanted money to track 
her—I would almost have died to get it—but 
of what use is money to'meif having, found her, 
I may never receive her into my home? Mr, 
Loftus Moreland, { will not marry you.” 

"Now this ie most absurd,” the old gentle- 
man broke out, irately. 

“*T fail to see that,” interrupted Loftus, “I am 
much obliged to Mise Wood tor her sensible de- 
cision,” 

“And I tell you I will let neither of you 
decide until you have had time for thought. I 
insist that you each wait three days, then, per- 
haps, Miss Wood, you will permit my grandson 
to eall upon you ; should you be able to nreet his 
views well and good, if not, I am afraid that at 
the close of the quarter / shall require your 
services no more.” 

So saying he took the young man’s arm and 
together they went out. 

ith a heart-broken cry Salome ung out 
her arms before her, and hiding her face upon 
them, sobbed bibterly. 

She forgot Oliver, everything save Haze! and 
her own helplessness—-she was crushed with 
misery ; but through all ber grief she said again 
and again to herself,— 

“Be atrong, be true. What blessing can you 
hope for if you break your vow, or leave a 
sister to perish in tho mire?” 


Oliver crossed quickly to her side and leaning 
{ 


over her said,-— 

“ Salome!” 

“ Oh, go away, if you have any compassion upon 
me, You have seen me at my worst; ready 
to sell wyself for gold, you have heard my 
story ” 

Yes,” he interrupted, “and I do not forget 
that you have forbidden me to address you in the 
language of love. But just this once I wil? speak, 
no matter how you deal with me after. Tama 

oor man, 1 have little to give you, but that little 
is my all, and I give it freely. Do you think I 
love you less for your loyalty to a poor, erring 
girl, for your strong desire to rescue and to 
shelter her? Oh, my dear one, my dear one ! 
only let me call you wile, and our home, however 
poor—however humble it may be, shall always be 
open to the wanderer; no word of mine shall 
convey @ reproach to her, She shall be my sister 
for the dear love I bear you.” 

She sat trembling and silent a moment, then 
suddenly she rose, and confronting him with 
her white hands laid upon his breast, she said,-~ 

“ Your goodness makes me ashamed ; still more 
unworthy of it should I be if without hesitation 
I accepted, No, Oliver, no, men are not like 
ywomen—-not so long enduring or co merciful. In 
time you might regret your generosity ; it is a 
great thing you ig to do, and I love you too 
well to hurt you. must live alone until Hazel 
comes back ; and she will, oh I feel it --I know it 





wretched « tory ¢ 





| 
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live I shall bless Heaven for the love you once 
gave me.” 

“Which will remain with you to the end. 
Salome, are you afraid to face poverty with me } 
With Heaven's help it shall not touch you, and J 
will not go back upon my word, Sweétheart, 
only give me the right to call you wife, and I 
shall have such an incentive to work that I mist 
succeed, Why should you hesitate ; no one save 


| ourselves need ever jearm your little aister’s 


9” 


Oh! how her heart, pleaded for him | Never 
had he been so dear ne now ; but just because 
she loved him so entirely, so unselfishiy, she 
would not take what she considered an uniair 
advantage of his devotion and genecosity. 

“Tt was-for such a creature as Loftus More- 
land I would have done you wrong,’ she mur- 
mured,. brokenly ; “but now that I know you as 
you are, I will be just, Dear love, you, too, must 
take time for thought; just now you are so 
moved by compassion for me that you are ready 
to do and promise anything, a little later;you 
might regret. Stay; hear me out. In three 
days Loftus comes for my reply+in thiee days 
you may tell me if your resolution holds good. ff 
your courage fails you I sh)! not reproach you, 


but love youon and on for ever. And now let. 
me go, with half my burthen lightened by your 
goodners, Good-bye, good-bye!” and of her own 


free will she put her arms about his neck ; lifting 
her sweet mouth to his she kissed him once 
solemnly as in token of farewell, aud so escaped. 

With her brain ir a whirl, she made her way 
home ; despite Oliver’s love her heart was very 
heavy ; and she felt seme natural bitterness 
against Mr. Moreland for her threatened dia- 
missal; and all the while she was praying,— 

* Heaven help me to do the right! Heaven 
help me to do what is best for iim.” 

She sat alone in her room brooding over the 
past and the future, when she heard, Mrs. Morris 
coming up the stairs followed, by some obher, 
Languidly she wondered if a new lodger had 
arrived, when, after tapping, the landludy said,-— 

“ Miss Wood, a visitor for you!” And there, 
in the doorway, stood a pale, tearful, beautiful 
girl. f 

Her heart gave a great leap, a3, with a sob, she 
cried, — 

“ Hazel!” 

There was a rustle of rich silks and faces as 
the girl ran forward, a wild ery of,— 

“ Salome! oh, Salome!” and the next instant 
she was on her knees before the desr sister who 
had never failed her, who now sought to. lift aud 
clasp her to her breast ; bua, sinking ever lower 


! and lower, Hazel cried,— 


“Not there—not there! but hers, of my 
knees ; Lam not worthy your dear love 


CHAPTER VII, 

“Haver, I know nothing of your past—-that 
you shal! tell me when you are able, but I do 
know that yon are nearer and desrer to tae now 
than in the days when we weie happy, -thought- 
Jess girls together. , To whoim should: you tarp 
in the hour of anguish if not to me? oh, my 
dear, my Gear, from’ my heart I thank Heaven 
for sending you back to my arms,” 

The crouching girl sobbed ‘heavily as she 
answered, her face still hidden in 'Salome’s 
skirts. 

*T forgot and neglected you when the worki 
was fair and love seemed true;,now L come to 
you deserted, houseless, penniless, in misery too 
profound for words; in shame so great I dare 
not meet your eyes. Salome, 1s you love me—- 
kill me! itis the only kindness you can show 
me.” Then suddenly her frail hands loosed their 
hold, a3 with a cry of utter despair ehe fell back 
and lay with her white face upturned, her dark 


eyes hiddea by the drooped lide, the long ebon 
lashes, 
In an agony of feay Salome knelt beside her 


trying her best to restore her to consciousness, 
and she all the while moating piteously, whilst 
her heart beati with such force as to shake. the 
whole slender frame. Alarmed, Salome flew to 


in my heart—so J bid you go! But, as long as I | the door, calling on Mrs, Morris. 
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‘It is my sister,” she said, simply, 
am afraid she is very i)).” 

Without a word the landlady stooping, loosed 
Hazel’s bodice. She was more frightened than 


“and | 


promise I would join him at Dover, where we 
should be married, 

‘At the time appointed I left for Dover, and 
there he met me; but he said it was impossible 


she would confess, but when with Salome’s help, | for the ceremony to take place there, as a cousin, 


the girl was placed upon the couch, she said,— 


| who wished to usurp his place, had followed him 


We must have a doctor without delay—it | and was dogging us. 


may be nothing serious 
we cannot tell that. 
Wiathrop?” 

Yes, if he is the nearest ayrzeon, Oh, tell 
the messenger to hurry. Hazel! Hagel! my 
darling, must i lose you after all!” and until 
help arrived she sat with her arms outstretched 
veiore her, not daring to touch, scarcely ventur- 
ing to speak to the girl beside her. 

Presently Mr. Wiuthrop arrived, made a cur- 
sory examination, ordered Hazel to be kept 
perfectly quiet, promised to send down a draught 
at once, spoke hopefully to Salome; but in the 
hal! he said, gravely, to Mra, Morris,— 

“T think you ought to know the truth ; it is 
very, very sad, but the young lady isalready almost 
beyond human skill. This is not the first attack 
she as had, and so far as my knowledge serves 
me, she will finally succumb to one—do not 
however, tell this to the patient or her sister 
until I give you permission.” 

Mre. Morris, promising to obey, returned to 
Salome’s room, and finding Hazel somewhat 
better, went out leaving them alone. By-and-by 
the paroxysm of pain gradually diminished, the 
yeart-throbs were less violent, the breathing less 
spasmodic, but Hazel lay silent with closed eyes, 
saying nothing, not even venturing to glance at 
Salome, and it was not until twilight darkened 
the room that she ventured to stretch out her 
haud to clasp that trusty one so readily ex- 
tended, 

“rT 


dear Miss Wood, but | 











hushed voice. 
I cannot say i 
mine, Oh, Salome, you have heaped coals of fire 
upon my head ; you should have driven me away 
with reproaches and with scorn—but you are 
not like other women, If I had never left you 
we might have been so happy; if I had heeded 
Miss Varley’s warnings I had never trusted him. 
Mrs. Huntlea’s prophecy is fulfilled—I have 
gone headlong to ruin—oh! take away your 
hand—I am all unfit to breathe the same air 
with you.” 

“My dear one . hush!” Salome entreated. 
* You will but bring on a return of your illness, 
aud we have been so anxious, so frightened for 
you. But if you can talk calmly, tell me all you 
an about yourself—oh, little sister ! little sister | 
ouly say--you did not fall wilfully away from 

mour !’ 

lhrough the gloom she saw the emall white 
hands go up to cover the small white shamed 
face, and her heart sank ever lower and lower. 


i will hide nothiug from you,” breathed the 
faintest of voices. “I am sick of deceit. I have 
sinned and suffered—voh Heaven grant that 


the punishment may fall on me alone. Hear 
by siory, and then if you bid me go away I will 
go. It was before Christabel Varley left for 
America that he—Mr. Righy—began to dog my 
steps, to meet me at every turn. I had other 
lovers who were honourable gentlemen, but they 
did not move me at all. When I saw Aim every- 
thing was changed for me. I could only love 
him, think of him, trust him ; I turned a deaf 
ear to Christabel’s warnings—he was my hero and 
my king—there was none like him. Even that 
air of mystery surrounding him lent him an 
added charm; I was his servant, his slave, I 
would have died at his bidding, if by dying I 
could have won him any good thing. 

“Tt was nov until Miss Varley had gone, how 
ever, that he declared himself. He told me then 
he loved me truly and would make me his wife, 
but, he dared not acknowledge me openly until 
some relative, an old man, was dead. Would I 
bear to live under euch unsatisfactory condi- 
tions for his sake? and [ answered yes, The 
company wert to Liverpool, he followed. There he 
declared he could live no longer without me, and 
after much persuasion (for iudeed, and indeed I 
wanted not to hurd you; i wanted to tell you all, 
but this he would not allow) he induced me to 





don’t ring for lights,” she said in a curiously | 


} 





“ Tt was a lie; but there was none to warn me, 


Shall £ send for Dr, | and I agreed to cross to Calais with him. It was 


early morning when we arrived, and he took meat 
once to a comfortable hotel, I slept nearly all the 
day, beingso tired, In the evening we attendeda 
concert and, on our homeward way, I asked if he 
would make me his wife on the morrow., He 
answered that that was impossible; such a step 
meant utter ruin to him ; but that he loved me, 
and if I would remain with him, he would marry 
me sO soon as he was free. I flashed on him like 
a fury, vowing that I would return to England on 
the morrow. Then he put his arms about me and 
told me I was a silly little girl ; that my reputa- 
tion was irretrievably ruined by my escapade ; I 
was innocent of actual sin, but no one would 
believe me. 

“Then he went on to say I was dearer than life 
to him, that he would be good and true and 
tender to me always, that if I left him to him- 
self he would quickly end his miserable existence. 
I listened to him, J believed him and I fell.” 

As she broke into terrible sobs Salome drew her 
near, ‘‘ My poor one, my lost one! oh, why did I 
let you go from me # So young, so innocent ”—— 

“Let me finish ; my strength is nearly spent ; 
sometimes I think and often I pray that this 
cruel pair may kill me. Nothing is good save 
death. Well, we remained two months abroad, 
and then he took a houseat St. John’s Wood, and 
we lived happily enough for awhile save that I 
was tortured, always by the sense of my guilt, 
and the shame I had brought upon you. Then 


“T have so much to tell you, and | he began to change; nothing I said or did was 
whilst your eyes are burning into | quite right ; strive as I would I could not please 


him, oh! the wages of sin are bitter indeed ! 

“ At last | knew he was pressed for money and 
I offered to r:turn to the stage, only begging that 
I might do sv as his wife. He laughed brutally, 
saying, ‘your earnings would not exceed ten 
pounds weekly, how are we to exist on that! 
and what you ask is wholly out of the question ;’ 
I dared say no more but crept up to my room, 
and that same day he was called from home ; he 
did not wish me good-bye. I was sleeping, he 
told my maid not to disturb me, it was quite un- 
necessary. A fortnight passed and not a line 
reached me from him ; but yesterday morning, as 
T sat at breakfast, two rough-looking men came 
and took possession of my home; at the same 
time a letter was handed into me from him. In 
it he said all was over between us, and that he 
was about to marry a lady who answered every 
requirement of his friends. He bade me good- 
bye, enclosing in the letter a note for twenty 
pounds advising me totake up the thread of my 
life where I dropped it ; adding, that I was not 
the only woman in my profession whose name 
was blemished. I think 1 went mad then, I do 


} not know what happened for hours after ; but I 


had a dim sense that with you I should be safe, 
that amongst all that were false I should find 
you true. But oh! if my coming means evil to 
you then let me go away, I deserve my fate.” 

* You shall stay with me always; it may be 
that we shall be poorer than now we are, but you 
will not complain, and whilst I live I will labour 
for you gladly, ungrudingly. Oh, little sister ! 
little sister | that so bright a morning as yours 
should end in so dark 4 night!” 


resting cheek to cheek as in the happy innocent 
days which never could return—when they had 
parted Hazel had been a pure, frank-hearted 
child, now she was a Magdalen, steeped to the 
i very lips in shame and sorrow. 
Thinking these things, Salome set her teeth 
hard upon her nether lip; the man who had 
done this bitter wrong should surely suffer. She 
would discover him and bring him to justice. 

The law of the land could not touch him ; she 
was not quite clear what she could do in such a 
case, but in her heart she vowed Hazel should 
not go unavenged. 

The girl was evidently so ill, she forbore to 





ies i 
She was holding her close now; they were 


question her further; but when she fell into a 
light doze, Salome went down to Mrs, Morris. 
She was very pale and stern, and most un- 
naturally quiet in her manner. 

‘*T have come to ask if you will allow Hazel to 
remain with me, if not, we must seek other 
lodgings. If the world heard her story it would 
treat her with its usual brutality—a wife and 
yet not a wife—has no place in it ; her destroyer 
is courted, flattered, may marry where and how 
he will, but she who for love of him has fallen,—- 
raust be kicked down to lower depths of infamy 
andshame. Do we remain, Mrs. Morris, or will 
you cast her adrift, ill, broken-hearted ?” 

Mrs. Morris put an arm about her-—— 

“* He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her |’ My dear, the world is 
not quite so full of uncharitableness as we some- 
times think ; there are kind hearts everywhere ;" 
and as she spoke the rigid lines of Salome’s face 
relaxed, her eyes grew soft as she said— 

“ deserve your rebuke ; you have taught me 
@ lesson.” 

Throughout the two next days Hazel was so 
prostrate that the elder girl would not allow her 
to speak one word of the past, but she wrote to 
the agent for the house in St. John’s Wood, 
asking for some particulars concerning his late 
tenant, Mr. Rigby, and whilst she waited a reply 
her time of grace axpired, and on the third day 
Mr. Loftus Moreland was announced, 

Mrs. Morris led him upstairs to Salome’s sitting: 
room, the door of which was partly epen, — 
a couch with a recumbent figure upon it, an 
Salome seated by the window pawn y in sewing. 

As the words “Mr, Moreland” were uttered 
she rose swiftly, half as though to screen Hazel 
from this man’s curious gaze, and advancing a 
little, said,— 

“T think it would be as well to conduct our in- 
terview in the lower room, which Mrs. Morris will 
kindly lend us for that purpose.” 

“As you please,” he anawered indifferently, 
but at the sound of his voice Hazel . 
turning her white face and sad young eyes upon 
the visitor, then with a great cry, springing from 
the couch she ran towards him with outetretched 
hands. 

Oh, Loftus ! Loftus!” and fell prone at his 
feet. 

One swift glance Salome cast ab him; the 
pallor of his face was that of guilt, bis eyes were 
full of terror, he was literally speech 

With one quick movement she was beside 
him, he heard her voice strained and hoarse, 
say—" Thow art the man! Go! before I forget 
her wrongs and my sex. Yow ruinéd her, you 
forbade her to breathe the same air as your wife. 
Oh, go! go! or I shall kill you—" and still 
without a word he went. 





CHAPTER, VIII. 


Hazet was far too ill for Salome to leave her 
that day, and when Oliver called later she sent 4 
message by Mrs. Morris to the effect that her 
sister had returned to her, but her condition was 
too serious to allow even a momentary abseuce. 
Would he be present at an interview she hoped 
to-hold with his grandfather the following day ’ 

In answer he sent up a note saying,— 

“T have not changed, beloved ; will nob you 
give me some word of hope ; remember that your 
sister is mine.” 

She was deeply touched, replyivg,— 

“Tf I do not marry you I will call no other 
man husband.” 

Then she redoubled her care of Hazel. Al! 
night she and Mra. Morris laboured for the un 
happy girl, and towards morning she fell into a 
deep, restful sleep, 

When it grew later Salome dressed and walked 
quickly to ‘ Cracked Moreland’s Show.” Her 
face was pale and resolute, her eyes steady ; just 
so might Charlotte Corday have looked when she 
stabbed the villain Marat to avenge his victims. 

She was ushered at once into the study, where 
she found Mr, Moreland and Oliver ; one quick 








present. 


glance served to show her Loftus was not | 
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_ Man who had so 


Advancing to her employer she said,— 

“ T am taking the initiative, you see, not wait- 
ing for Mahomet to come to me! I have some- 
thing to say to Mr. Loftus Moreland which I 
desire to say in your presence ; will you please 
ask him to attend ?” 

Not a little astonished by the change in her 
Mr. Moreland sent for his grandson who came 
reluctantly enough, fearing he knew not what. 

As he entered, Salome with her eyes bent fully 
upon him said— 

“You aa me the honour toask my hand 


n marriage 

“Yes,” he answered, moistening his parched 
lips and speaking with difficulty. 

“Conditionally. I think I was to ignore my 
sieler’s existence 1” 

He bowed. He knew now that he might 
expect no mercy from from her; the pitiless 
oung voice went on, — 

“I should be grateful to you for your con- 
descension, I should thank you for saving me 
from contact with the girl—you ruined /” 

As she burled her closing words at him he 
staggered as though struck, whilst Mr. Moreland 

Oliver, glancing from one white face to the 
other, wondered what it all meant. They were 
not long left in doubt or ignorance. 

Standing there, tall and straight, her right 
hand outstretched like an avenging spirit, she 
spoke again. 

“ This is the man you would have me wed }— 
this creature, too low for hatred or contempt; 
this vile betrayer of a young girl's trust! Look 
on him, Mr. Moreland, he is your idol, your joy 
and pride, Yet in martying him I should commit 
a sin not short of adultery. Look, I say! It 
was he, who under false pretences, lured my 
sister from home and honour; he who broke 
her heart and left her to the mercy of a cruel 
world, Loftus Moreland, I defy you to deny one 
word that I have speken. You little guessed 
when you forbade your intended wife to receive 
Hazel Wood, you were adding to your crimes by 
denying Hara Dene the belp which should have 
come from you. Mr, Moreland I decline to marry 
this, your grandson, even though it cost me my 
bread. Oliver, if you will accept me as I am, I 
will be your wife,” 

There was dead silence a moment, then the 
young man taking her hand kissed it reverently, 
whilst Mr, Moreland, sinking back in his chair, 
gasped for breath, But presently he started 


up. 

“Is this true?” he demanded of Loftus, and 
his silence answered only too well. 

pee every limb, the old man said,— 

“T am rightly punished ; but it is hard—it is 
hard! Leave us, I will see you alone, sir. I will 
not leave you to starve ; but—but you are no 
longer my heir. Oliver! oh, great Heaven! he 
has broken my heart /” 

But when Loftus thankfully disappeared, Mr. 
Moreland recovered something like his ordinary 
manner, 

“ Forgive me, dear, I have been wrong through- 
out. Iknew him foolish. I never thought him 
wicked. Now, if he would find mercy, he shal! 
make what restitution lies in his power to your 
unhappy sister. If he will m her-—” 

“T would rather see her dead than his wife,” 
broke in Salome, vehemently. “I ask no otber 
kindness from you, save that I may retain my 
poet as your amanuensis. Oliver is a poor 
man, and I would help bim as far as I can, 
because he has shown himeelf loyal and true, 
merciful beyond man’s mercy, and I can never 
repay all ” 


And then, to her intense astonishment, Mr. 
Moreland, crossing to her, took her face between 
his hands, and having kissed her, said,— 

My fear, you have been wiser than Ag 


i 


, So long as he lived Loftus Moreland would not 
sorget the su went interview with the old 
idolatrously worshipped him. 
He could deny nothing brought inst him, 
but when he began’ to swear and Toaster, Mr. 
Moreland stayed him with a dignified gesture. 
“Remember, sir, that you are in the presence 
of your senior and an honourable man 3 control 
yourself sufficiently to listen to me. I have 





sinned grieviously, aad am now reaping the bar- 
vest I sowed, But as Heaven is my witness I 
could more easily have forgiven you had you 
not preached morality and affected to despise the 
poor creatures who are the dupes of such men as 


you. 

“ Until to-day you were my heir ; nothing but 
& beggarly five hundred pounds was bequeathed 
to Oliver, Your cases are now reversed ; but (here 
his voice trembled, for indeed he had loved the 
wretch before him) but before passing seutence 
upon you I will give you one more chance, 

“The Moreland property goes to your cousin, 
but remembering that I have reared you in idle- 
ness, that you are utterly incapable of earning 
your own bread, I will allow yon five hundred per 
annum on condition that you marry Hazel, 
Salome’s sister,” 

“ What!” cried Loftus, bursting with fury, 
“ my cast-off mistress, Never |” 

“Then you may starve ; you found her a good, 
modest girl, you worked her ruin with diabolical 
forethought. Take or leave my offer as you will, 
but as I live, unless you make her such tardy 
reparation as you can, not another penny of my 
money shall you handle, but if she whom you 
have so wronged can forgive you, surely I may 
too. Do not, however, let me see you again until 
to-night, then I will receive your reply ; but 
remember in making your decision that J never 
break my oath/ Now go; I have already borne 
too much,” and Loftus was only too glad to es- 
cape from his presence. 

What should he do? there was no man less 
capable than he of work ; his accomplishments, 
even, were of the most superficial order, and if 
he broke with his grandfather nothiog but starva- 
tion stared him in the face, 

He thought of Salome and cursed her ; of the 
unhappy girl whose whole life lay waste because 
of him, and loathed the thought of weary years 
spent with her in what he termed genteel pov- 
erty ; the vile passion he had dignified by the 
name of love had long since died out of his 
apology for a heart ; neither her beauty nor her 
helplessness could touch him to pity or remorse. 

And yet—and yet as the day wore on he said 
to himself— 

(Continued on page 45.) 








POOR LITTLE LINNET. 


— or 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue shadow of inevitable doom seemed to be 
brooding darkly over the roof of Dreadmere 
Ab 


In less than half an hour after the receipt of 
Gordon. Noble’s hurried pencil note, his sister 
and Linnet were standing at the great monastic 
door, waiting for admittance, 

They stood there together, band-in- hand, both 
of them trembling and dumb with-a fear that 
could find no worda, 

Hurrying through the park, by the placid 
staring oxen that munched the buttercups even 
as they gazed at the invaders of their solitude, 


under the green elm boughs by the wey | rabbit- | 


burrows and saffron cowelip tufts, past the sweet 
wild-rose bushes that grew in their hopeless tan- 
gle hard by the ruins, the two girls had exchanged 
no word, 

The out-door loveliness of summer was lost 
upon their senses that day. 

Nature failed wholly to impress them with her 
thousand fragrant charms. 

The sky was blue, the wind was soft and 
wooing, the fairest blossoms of summer-time 
were opening to the brightuess and warmth. 

But the beauty and sweetness of life seemed 
only to mock them, as side or they hastened 
through the sunny graes in obedience to Gordon’s 
call, 

And now at last they were on the threshold of 
the sad old house, within the cool shadow of its 
high gray walls, there in the awful silence which 
seemed to have wrapped itself about it, 


Once more, after many days, they were about to 
meet Derrick Bourdillon—yes, after many days, 
Linnet was about to enter the old home once 
more | 

It was Mrs, Kidd herself who, tearful and woe- 
begone, but subdued, let them softly in. 

“Ts he—is he so very ill!” Irene managed to 
whisper, laying her hand unsteadily on the ancient 
housekeeper’s wrist, and lifting her piteous eyes 
to the homely, furrowed face with a white des- 
pairing look. ‘Tell me, please,—let me—let 
us hear the worst. Suspeuse is unendurable— 
horrible. Speak, Mrs. Kidd!” 

“He has come home, Miss Irene,” answered 
Mrs, Kidd sadly, under her breath—" to die.” 

They uttered no sound in reply, but followed 
Mrs, Kidd through the dim old Gothic hall, and 
into the quiet breakfast-roora that Linnet 
remembered so well. 

“We should like to hear how-—how it hap - 
pened,” Linnet said, speaking as though fearful 
of the sound of her own voice. 

And Mrs. Kidd, before replying, closed the 
breakfast-room door. 

“ There is not much to tell,” said the old woman 
then, in tones of sincere distress, “ but you shall 
hear, Missy. Hecame and startled us all last 
night, just aa he did, without any warning, you 
know, Miss Linnet, on that other night, when you 
were almost a stranger here-you recollect, 


don’b you? 

*The moment. Iset eyes on him 1 saw how it 
was, No one could make a mistake about it-——he 
was come hume to die. 

The flyman that drove him from Agglestone 


station was obliged to help him out and into the 
hall~ he was that weak, and shattered, and thin, 
the very picture of a living skeleton. 

“Wegot him, however, into the library, and 
lighted a bit of fire, because he was all cold and 
shivery—and oh, dearie soul, how he coughed ! 

**T thought the Countess, her ladyship, would 
never have left off crying and sobbing, first with 
joy at having him with her again, and then with 
heart-breaking grief as she took in and under- 
stood the terrible change, I tremble to think 
how wild and mad his life must have beeu during 
the past few weeks or so to have brought him 
down 80 soon to what he is this day 

“T wanted tosend off for Mr, Noble last nighé, 
Jate as it was, bub her ladyship would not let 
me, 

“ She said that she would have his lordship all 
to herself until the morning, when Mr. Gordon 
would be sure to come as usual. 

“But we sent off directly to Wroughton’s Gate 
for Dr. Prance, and when the doctor came we put 
his lordship to bed. 

“The Countess, she has had no wink of reat 
herself, for she has stayed with his lordship the 
whole night through. None of us could persuade 
her to leave him for a moment. 

“ And now, Miss Liunet and Miss Irene, I wil! 
go up and tell them that you have arrived at the 
Abbey.” 

And thus saying, the good old woman wiped 
her eyes in a corner of her muslin apron, and 
crept out of the room on tip-toe, 

She did not pant and wheeze to-day. She 
scarcely indeed seemed to breathe. 

In epecchless sorrow sat Irene Noble, her 
hands clasped on her knees, staring unseeiugly 








before her. 

As one dazed, as one mute-stricken, there too 
sat Linnet herself. 

She tiied not to think of her probable freedom 
now, somehow ji seemed so sinful ; and though 
indeed the thought of it would keep recurring in 
spite of her, the reflection afforded her but little 
comfort. For another doubt was taking shape in 
her mind, chilling her from head to foot. 

Was she—was she a murcdcress’? Wasa it she, 
in reality, who had slain Derrick Bourdillon } 

She could not love him ; and because of her— 
for her sake—he had left his home and the 
mother who worshipped him, 

Back he had gone once more to the old bad life, 
meaning and hoping, perhaps, to forget her---Lin- 
net—in the maze of its unrighteous pleasures 

Ultimately, he bad fallen a victim to dissolute, 

odless living ; and, as Mrs, Kidd said, had come 
ome to the Abbey to die, 
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Could his death, then, should he die, be laid to 
the charge of Linnet? She wondered very much. 

But uo! she decided in the end—assuredly 
with justice, no | 

She would have loved and saved him if she 
could—but fate was so against her and him. 
Against them as it would seem from the first, 

"They looked up presently to see Gordon Noble, 
his figure framed there in the oaken doorway of 
the room. 

He beckoned to them in silence, and they rose 
at once and went to him, The fixed despair on 
Irene’s face wax unutterably touching to see. 

Shall I see the Countess? Is it likely that 
may godmother will consent to see me?” Linnet 
asked nervously. “Is she, Mr, Noble, still up 
stairs with—with him ?” 

Gordon inclined his head for 
turned to lead the way. 

A man’s sorrow and heart-ache are always 
dreadful when he suffers and makes nosiga. Ter- 


answer, ‘and 


rible iudeed must have been the secret suffering | 


of Gordon, thought Linnet, pitifully, caring for 
Derrick Bourdillon as he did. 

Up the dim, hushed stairway the three stole 
together, the wide, wadded stairs creaking 
weirdly, though each one trod so carefully. 


In the grand corridor Linnet well-nigh lost all | 


self-command and screamed aloud, so startled and 
afraid was she for the moment. 

Advancing through the gray gloom towards 
them, and coming straightway from ‘the bed- 
chamber.of Lord Bourdillon, which was yet a 
few paces further on, her black eyes wild and red 
with much weeping, her head, with ite thick white 


hair and draperies of lace, held sternly high, and | 
ier long black gown trailing aud rolling without | 
» rustle behind her—poor little Linnet beheld the | 


Countess. 

They met and halted instinctively. 

“Ah, and so you are come, I perceive,” she 
said to the girl, in a slow, sibilant whisper, and 
with no other word of greeting, her manner fierce 
almost, notwithstanding i 
and those terrible, dark 
glittering strangely in their v 
expression—-“ come, of course 
less curiosity, to view and gioa 
result of your handiwork ug at death’s door 
in that room, yonder. Wretched girl, you have 
killed my boy, you have murdered him—and I 
call down the curse of [feaven on——” 

Here, however, Gordon interpoeed, 
arnestiy, solemnly, and very firmly, whilst Lin 
net shrank away from the Countess and clutched 


sngeful bitterness of 
out of sheer heart- 
over perhaps the 





Noble 


the young man’s arm in her terror 

* Be just, I beseech you, Lady Bourdillov,” he 
said ; “ before all things be just——” \ 

But she went on pitilessly, paying no heed to 
Gordon. “ You have robbed me of my all—all— 


everything that i held dear in life ! 


a home ; [ took yor 


: I gave you 
omy heart; I loved you as 


my own daughter for your mother’s sake, And 
then~-and then, my beloved, my darling returned 
to his home, and I foresaw, ere long, that it would 


by-and-by lie within your power to repay me a 
thousand-fold for that which I had done for 
you 

“ The opportunity came, as I knew it would in 
due course ; avd you, mise 
your back upon it, spurned it, and broke his heart 
and mine! Yes, Heaven help me ! this is how I 

i repaid. 17 " with intensest scorn, “is 
gratitude, Linnet Lethbridge!” 

“Oh, Lady Bourdiilon, you are indeed unjust, 
ruel,” Linnet sobbed, nearly terrified out of 
her senses. ‘‘I-—I did only—-only——” 

She faltered and broke off. She really knew 
not what to say 

Cruel?” echoed the Countess, bitterly con- 

temptuous. “Bah!” 

She swept on her way in her noiseless, trailing 
black robe, leaving them stationary and dumb- 
stricken for a space, there in the dim, gray cor- 


TIGOT. 
Aud then, very quietly, they moved on again, 
three of them, exchanging a word 
sobered, saddened, and thoughiful 
And once more Irene’s cold, slender hand 


clasped Linnet’s as in a vice, when they stopped 
on the wild beast skin outside the door of Der- 
rick Bourdillon’s chamber, 





s diguified repression, | 
red-rimmed eyes of hers | 


able girl—you turned | 





In answer to Gordon’s knock, Dr. Prance him- 
celf came out, He just inclined his shining bald 
head to the two girls, and then spoke low to 
Gordon. 

“Twill leave him in your charge, Mr. Noble 
while I go and get some breakfast. I have 
nothing but a cup of tea since last night. Don’t 
excite him more than you can possibly help ; he 
cannot stand it; excitement will but serve to 
hasten" dropping his voice to a still lower key— 
* the end.” 

With a melancholy misty smile the great man 
of physic vauished down the corridor ;-and then 
they three entered'the darkened charaber, wherein 
the black Earl,” the last of his line, was lying 
in the shadow of death. . 





ee 


CHAPTER XY. 


A SQUARB, roomy apartment rather low-ceiled, 
and with two large deep-set windows, over which 
the blinds were lowered; excluding the golden 
rays of the morning sun, Antique, lumbering 
furniture, anda thick carpet of sombre Persian 
colours, oak doors, and a few exquisite paint- 
ings. A huge fantastic-looking bedstead, hung 
with dingy tapestry ; and upon the bed itself the 
gaunt figure of a man, with a wan and bearded 
face resting wearily, sidewise, against the heaped- 
up pillows, 

That was the picture which met the eyes of 
; Linnet—one that she would never forget, 
| He opened his heavy eyes, and, recognising 
them, said, faintly,— 

" Here, please—-come nearer.” 

And then they found. themselves by the bed- 
| side, and Gordon and Linnet did their ufmost to 
| lock bright and cheery and hopeful, and ‘not, as 

indved they were, depreseed and grief-stricken— 

with no vestige of hope leftto them. 
| Derrick Bourdillon stretched out his hand to- 
wards Linnet, and she took it mechanically. 
| His flagers, she felt, were thin, clammy, and 
| very cold. Even as he lay there they could see 
| at a glance how pitifully changed and wasted was 
the once-powerful frame of the man. 
His dark, sunken eyes, now deeper set than 
| 





ever, looked unspenkably weary ; the strongly- 
marked features were touchingly pinched and 
sharpened, 

Ah, what a useless, wasted life had been his ! 

And now it was nearing ita close—closing 
prematurely | 

“ And so this is how we meet again, you and I, 
Linset,” he said, with a pale fleeting smile that 
was very wistful andsad, “I never thought that 
it would be quite so bad, or—or so soon, dear, 
when we parted from each other not so very long 
ago. ‘This will be a better and an easier parting 
for both of us, dear little love, won't it? because 
we shall part as friends, you know—eb, little 
Linnet 7” 

“Oh, yes ! oh, yes |” was all that she could say. 
“Don’t cry, dear. Doubtless it is best as it is. 
I don’t deserve to live-—I have thrown my life 
away.” / 

“Oh, but you are going to get better, Derrick 
old man, and begin afresh,” Gordon put in hope- 
; fully, and with great tenderness. “ With all our 
| careful nursing, rest will do wonders for you— 

complete reat and quiet. You'll see.” 

“{ have had so many fresh beginnings in my 
time,” observed the sick man regretfully, peni- 
tently. “Ah, no, dear kind old fellow, rest can 
do nothing for me now. The timeis past. I know 
well enough that it is all over with me—and I 
am not sorry, 1 think. Irene!” 

She was kneeling by the bedside. 
sunk down prayerfully there, immediately after 
| his jaint recognition of her on entering his room. 

Yes, Derrick,” she said, without looking up. 
“T want you, Irene,” he covtinued, “to pledge 
} mae your faithful word that you will always re- 
| main Lignet's friend? With deepest pain and 

sorrow |. ve heard of my mother’s enmity to- 
war ds a I fear the breach is one that will 
| take long in healing properly and satisfactorily 
after—afier I aro gone, you know. Robbed of my 
mother’s love and protection, she will be lonely 
| indeed, poor child{ You have been good te her 





She had |; 


sear ted A pow I hear, both dear old Gordon 
and you. good and kind to her always, Irene, 
in remembrance of me,” he said. ; 

“ Derrick, I will.” “And this time she lifted for 

moment her beautiful wet earnest 

** We will always remain her friends—her true 

ends,” Gordon himself put in slowly. 

Linnet glanced timidly at him, and so thanked 
him mutely. His friendship would always be her 
dearest . ion on earth. ae 

“ Linnet—little Linnet,” the Marl said then, 
turning those tired dark eyes of--his upon the 
young girl again, “of course you aust guess that 
you see me here inanswer to your message, dear, 1 
was ix Vieuna when I first read and »understood 
it, coming across it by the merest chance in the 
world. : was 4 BOM! * 

“ Life, dear, is governed by trifles~a: fellow- 
traveller, an Englishman, lent «me a home news- 

in a-tyain | prec 4 . 

“ Afterwards I lost not a moment in starting 
straightway for Englaud, once being fully assured 
that there could be'no error i in 
the matter. iqgeds mTOR ES 

“T meant to take yow-at»your word, Linnet, 
selfishly, heartlessly enough. Yes, dear little 
one, I meant to take swift advantage’ of 
sweet generosity; ‘She shall be minevat , 
I said. 


“ And, to that end, with that purpose:in view, 
day and night I travelled in my hot impatience, 
dear, never halting once on the way. 

“ My heart ached and yearned to behold you 
once more, ‘child, for I knew that you must have 
sent for me of your own fred will, ©) "1? = 

“It was the mad, headlong, never-reating 
journey which knocked me up; ‘and at Aggle- 
stone I paid the penalty, aud was: taken ill 
suddenly, 

“ The reaction had set: in—my brief unnatural 
strength collapsed, forsook me utterly, It seemed 
more than a little hard at first to be teld last 
uight that I had reached home only in ‘time to 
die—that my hours on earth were numbered 
that no mortal power could hold me back from 
* the strait and dreadful pass.’ 

“She ehall be mine,’ I had said; but an all- 
wise Heaven, you see, little Linnet, has interposed 
and willed things otherwise, ; 

“For my mother’s sake you would have 
sacrificed yourself—is it not so, dear ?- I am not 
poor fool enough to imagine that your feelings 
towards me have undergone any stupendous or 
rairaculous change since that evening in the 
chapel when you told me that you feared me— 
that you feared me and always should. Linnet, 
‘do you remember?” 

“I do not fear you now!” she cried passion- 
ately, though remembering Dr. Prance’s injunction, 
and striving bravely to be calm. 

“ Ah, no--not now,” said he, very softly ; ‘‘ why 
should you fear me—now ?” 

Then he made a sign to his friend Gordon, who 
seeme! to comprehend it, for he raised his sister 
Irene from her lowly attitude, and led her ten- 
derly out of the room, 

Had she been less true and womanly, less high- 
souled than she was, or had she loved’ him one 
tithe less then she did, her secret in that trying 
hour would inevitably have been confessed, re- 
gardless of all attendant humiliation and regret. 

But Irene Noble was a true woman. 

In a transient moment of her soul’s abandon- 
ment she had iraparted to Linnet that life secret 
of hers; but Derrick Bourdillon himself would 
never know that she loved him beyond al! power 
of words to teil. 

So they were left alone with each other, Linnet 
and the dying Earl ; and for a few seconds in the 
silence which fell upon them she heard the rapid 
beating of the heart in her bosom. 

“T want you for just a little while all to my- 
self,” he said wistfully. “Lean over and kiss 
me, Linnet, and tell me that you bear me no 
ill-will for the past—its trouble, its sorrow, and 
its suffering.” 

‘It is I who have brought the trouble and the 
suffering on you,” she returned humbly, ‘ You 
it is, if either, who should bear the ill-will.” 

“ Well, we will let that be as it may, then,” he 
said, with a faint passing smile ; “ but kiss me, 





and forgive me, now, my darling ; aud never 
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forget, Linnet, in the days to come, that you 
were the only woman I ever really loved—that 
in the end my great love for you, dear, proved 
my destruction,” 
“T am not likely to forget,” she said forlornly. 
“ And that, could you only have found it in 
‘your heart to care for me, your love of itself 
alone would have proved my salvation.” 
“Oh, I am not likely to forget!” came the 
itiful IRs. 
“ Kise ds gor forgiveness, Linnet; then," he 
pleaded. 
Why should she hesitate? She did not fear 
him now, ‘ 
So she bent over! the heaped-up pillows, and: 
laid her lips np dees hig damp white forehead. 4 
He passed his. arms reverently about her 
neck, and held herto him thus for a little a 
—an embrace very; different from that reckless, 
passionate one in the »moonshine amid the 
ruined cloisters—-and thenm-he said quite simply.— 
“ Heaven bless.and keep you alwaye,dear little, 
one,” and released her, ‘ate 
How different; she thought, the De: 
dillon + this need the Derrick Bourdill 
of nearly a year ago 
How changed and different indeed ! 
She stood up, érea, ‘to comfront her godmother 


the Countess. .. 4 ° ss : 
Lady Bourdillon there on the other side 
had neither seen nor 


of the bed; but . 
heard her entrance, 4 ot? 

“ Dear mother,” her son. said, a quiet, restful 
joy in his failing voice, 9 wistful, chastened light 
in his sambre-and sorrowiuleyes, “ this is well. 
Now thab you are here.togetlier, you and Linnet, 
let we, ob let me see. youneconciled | Linnet- 
mother---I entreat,yow, ones, more think, kindly 
-of each other!” ' 

“T have never ceased to love my godmother— 
my affection for her has never changed,” said’ 
Linnet timidly. ‘ Nor have I been happy once 
since—since we parted.” 

The Countess was silent, 

A frown sat on her brow; her thin colourless 
Tips were shut closely. She twisted her slender 
wax-like fingers together almost fiercely ; and her 
proud head dropped to her bosom. 

“ Dearest mother,” he besought her, “ surely 
you will not refuse me—in this hour, too, of all 
hours! Take my little Linnet’s hand in yours, 
end let me hear you say, mother, that you will 
dove her and be kind to her again,” 

Linnet sighed—and waited, 

* She has done me a greaband grievous wrong.” 
Zady Bourdillon. said, her voice w. with 
emotion, her eyes fixed hungrily upon the pallid 
iace of her son, and never ouce on Linnet, stand- 
ing there meekly opposite to her, “and great 
wrongs are not so easily forgiven.” 

“The wrong, after all, is merely a fancied one, 
so far as Linnet is concerned,” he returned firmly 
~firm even in his great and increasing weakness, 
“Surely, in reality, there is nothing for which 
she can be blamed? It is pitifully unjust to say 
30. She is wholly guiltless.” 

“ Guiltless ! She has broken my heart |” came 
the old passionate ery from the lips of the 
Countess, 

With difficulty he raised himself upon one 
elbow, and lifted his haggard face appealingly 
upward—that haggard, bearded face of his that 
had no tinge of colour in it now, 

“ Mother, it is Iwho have broken your heart, 
‘and not she,” 

“ You, my darling,” she said, with a sort of 
passionate tender incredulity, “Ob, no—never 
‘you ! ”» 

“Oh, yes! Heaven knows that it is the truth. 
Mother hear me! Be frienda—let me see you 
friends once more before—before I die,” 

With a shivering catch in her breath, 
Lady Bourdillon stretched forth her hand 
mechanically ; and Linnet extending her own 
little brown one at the same moment, the two 
palms met and clasped across the bed. 

bat the Countess in the act never even 
glanced at the girl. Her passionate, adoring gaze 
“welt still upon the son she was losing for ever 

~she had no eyes for Linnet, 


he 


& 


riche Bour- ‘ them 
on 





“Tam bappier—I am satisfied,” he murmured, 
aod sank back as he breathed the words, “You 


will not be hard upon her any more, mother dear, 
Iam sure now, Try and love her as you used to 
do, and always bear in mind when—when—I am 
gone that she is blameless.” 

Their grasp loosened, their hands separated. 
The two fell apart listlessly on the silken coverlet 
that covered him. 


CHAPTER XVI. s 

Towarps evening,.on that same day, Linnet. 
and Irene Noble were sitting sadly enough. by, 
themeelyes, simply waiting for the co 

Theend which was drawing very near mow, 
.in thet hushed and darkened chambery, ire 
. “The Earl's mother was with him, az k. 
Noble too. Dr.Prance likewise wasstillin.the 


him on the morrow, they ali well kuem. 


solitary moth, with horrible shrimp-like eyes 
and then came utter, awful silence once more. 

Then upon that tense, unbroken stiliness it 
fell solemuly—the dead, muffled sound of a 
bell, with mournful, lingering reverberations. It 
was not loud, it was not deep—but it was impres- 
sive and unmistakable, 

Linnet was thoroughly aroused and quite awake 
now,'aud more horribly frightened than she had 
ever felt at any time in all her life hitherto. 

She ali swiftly off the window seat by the 
open lattice, stumbled in her terrified haste over 
a footstool lurking in obscurity, reached safely 
the couch where Irene was, and, once there, clung 


fast to Gordon’s sister with all her strength, as 


though with her and near her she would be freer 

from unknown rig . dry when: by that weird 
iry #pace near t y open casement. 

ate was the old bell in the ruined chapel,” 


but Derrick Bourdillon would want agthing.of Lianet cusped, drawing up her feet nervously on 
‘to therepacious old couch, as though nameless 


‘The,two girls sat together in the dim old draw- 
Plamen Sith the silent twilight f around | 
3 Irene.on an ancient high- 
with her beautiful head atpong its 
many. pillows ; and Linnet herself led miszer- 
ably on one.of the roomy old windpyy-yeats, with 
a portion ofthe tinted lattice pushed: qutward 


amongst the creepers. een : 
i Bho dusk j 
ligteopa ¢om-'} 


a 


The bats were darting to and fro 
the scent of mignonette and he! 
mingled war wafted subtly in, 

Out of doors the great elma looked black, and 
mysterious against their background of fading 
sunset light. Me ge 

The leaves rustied ina ghostly way new) and 
then as something stirred amid yr el ay 
bird,.a squirrel, or perchance a leathery bat---an 
‘the chafers droned monotonously as they flew 
past the open lattice, or banged themselves, in 
their blind stupid way against the hard, unyield: 
ing panes, 

The atraosphere was beginning to take a purple 
hue ; the mist was rising in the park, and rolling 
up from the t mere. 

Linnet could hear a labourer whistling cheer- 
fully in the distance, as he trudged from his work 
at Windywaste, homeward-bound. 

A holy calm, sweetened with the dewy breath 
of ftoWers, seemed to be brooding over all things 
earthly. 

The gloaming was fast deepening into night, 
and whispering as, it were of the rest it would 
bring. 

They had neither lamp nor candle lighted—the 
semi-darkness suited their sorrow best. 

By-and-by Linnet, closing her eyes, fell into a 
light and troubled doze, exactly where she was 
by the open lattice. 

She could not have slept for more than twenty 
minutes, yet, when she lifted again her heavy 
eyelids, the long room was ever so much gloomier, 
darker, than before. 

She awoke with a disagreeable, violent sort of 
jump, as from a hideous nightmare, nearly 
pitching head-foremost to the floor from the 
broad oak cushioned seat. 

In her ears there seemed to be a strange, un- 
wonted sound, a far-off lingering echo ; an ice- 
cold terror seemed to euwrap her beating heart. 
She peered fearfully through the gloom towards 
Irene, 

“ Trene,” she whispered tremblingly, “ did you 
—did you hear that?” 

Irene only breathed back--“‘ Hush |” 

In the dense purple gloom Linnet could see 
dimly that Irene Noble was now silting up iu a 
listening attitude, her face looking very white 
framed in the heavy shadow. 

“ How distinctly one heard it,” said Linnet, her 
teeth chattering, her blood running cold. “I 
heard it even as I slept, Irene !”’ d 

“ Hush—listen !” answered Irene again, her 
own voice scarcely audible. ‘‘ Perhaps—perhaps 
we shall hear it again—soon.” 

There was an awful silence. 

The ghostly leaves stirred. A moon-ray shot 
across the softly-dark floor euddenly, and lay 
quivering there in the form of some murderous 
looking weapon. 

A stoat screamed sbrilly out amonget the 
nettles somewhere ; in at the window fluttered a 





| 


_uutold might be found lying in wait 


i" Oh, Trene—dear Irene—hold me, help me, 
saveime!” — 

And so clinging to Irene Noble, Linnet wept 
and talked hysterically ; and even as her tears 
gushed forth in her fear, the soft muffled tolling 
of the 1 bell made itself heard for the third 


and Yast 


“Thy i, trembling echoes died slowly on the 
wight; and the door of the Abbey drawing-room 
opetied with a long, slow creak, terrifyng Lianet 


anew, ¢ 
.. She shrieked involuntarily, burying her face on 
Trene’s bosom, 9 * Mn 

“Hwch, dearieatone frightened. It’s 
only me,” breathed‘ Mrs, Kidd. 

All day long had Mrs. Kidd crept about her 
duties heavily but noiselessly. 

Holding « flaring candle far above her large 
mob-cap, she came creeping towards the two 
girls now. 

One dismal light was as nothing, was almost 
lost in the gloom of that great cavernous apart- 
ment. 

It sorved only to illuminate that particuiar 
spot in the room where Linnet and Irene wers 
crouching and clinging together upon the large 
and ancient high-backed couch, 

It just Hickered wanly over the massive, un- 
gainly furniture, and darted fantastically into 
distant shadow y corners, 

The grim shadows leaped and mocked at it, 
and refused to be scattered and banished by the 
glare ofso puny a light. 

The great old room indeed seemed full of 
phantoms, 

“Miss Irene—Miss Linnet, dearie,” said Mrs. 
Kidd, very mournfully, “you are wanted u 
stairs in his lordship’s room, It is—it is nearly 
over—there |” 

Linnet could not speak at first. 
herself who faltered out— 

“ Does Lord Bourdillon want us—has he asked 
for us, do you mean }” 

And Mrs, Kidd marking well the hopeless 
mivery and anguish on the beautiful face of Irene, 
said pitifully afterwards to her niece the stolid 
Pheobe, that it was enough to make one’s heart 
bleed ontright to see it. 

"You, my dear,” answered the good old woman 
in her motherly way. ‘ He has been saying that 
he does and must, and all that: but somehow 
they don’t think that he is quite himself now 
not altogether conscious and clear in. his 
head, you know.” 

And Mra, Kidd shook her mob-cap slowly, and 
pressed her muslin apron to her feithful old 
eyes. 

So for the second time that day the two girls 
journeyed upstairs—that wonderful carved wide 
staircase of the Abbey-—to the bedchamber of 
the dying Earl. 

Just before entering, however, the room of 
Lord Bourdillon, Linnet found her streagth once 
more, and clutched Mrs, Kidd by the gown. | 

“ Mra. Kidd, did you hear--did you hear—thas 
—that——-" 

She broke off belplesely, and. shuddered fron 
head to foot, 


It was [rene 
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‘*OH, LADY BOURDILLON, YOU ARB INDERD UNJUST, CRUEL,” LINNET SOBEED. 


But the old housekeeper understood, and an- 
swered hurriedly, echivering as well as Linnet. 

** Yea, dear Missy—we heard it down below, in 
my parlour, and knew. But that is all, I think.” 

And then she drew aside to let the two girls 
pass in, and took up her own station without 
the door, on a chair. 

They left her there, with her apron thrown 
over her cap, after the humble and touching 
manner of grieving of certain old-world dames 
when sorrow and trial come. 

The chamber of death was lighted up now, for 
the cick man had complained of the darkness and 
the cold. 

To Linnet and Irene, who had been waiting so 
long in the gloom of the shadowy old drawing- 
room, the brightness which then met their vision 
was almost dazzling, or seemed to them so fora 
moment or two. 

Still there was something in the quietude, in 
the serenity of the room, which revealed to them 
instinctively, the instant they had crossed the 
threshold of it, that the watchers here had in no 
wise been disturbed as they two—Linnet and her 
companion—had been disturbed and terrified in 
keeping their vigil downstairs, 

No, here, in mercy, it weuld seem, they had 
been spared those moments of horror and slarm. 

They diecerned at a glance that two heads | 
rested together upon the pillows of the bed. 

A man’s dark one—coal-black in the bright 
lamplight —- and the silver-white head of a 
woman. 

The Countess was sitting there by the pillow’s 
side, just where fell the faded tapestry curtain, 
her arms entwined lovingly around his neck, ber 
waxen cheek pressed down to his. 

But the eyes of Derrick Bourdillon were dim 
and vacant ; he knew her not, 

His brow and beard were damp. 

He was not even etrong enough now ‘to return 
her passionate caress. 

Very still he was lying there, and seemed ab 
peace—at perfect peace, after the fitful fever of 





his life. 


Irene sank softly upon her knees, as she had 
knelt in the morning, on that side of the bed 
where now sat Dr, Prance in an eminently 
professional attitude, and immediate!y opposite 
to Lady Bourdillon. 

At the foot of the bedstead, leaning heavily 
upon the carved oak of it, stood Gordon Noble. 

Timorously Linuet stole up to him, and 
ventured to lay her fingers upon his arm. 

His fair head was lowered ; but at her touch 
he raised jt, 

There were lines, she saw, about his lips and 
his eyes which told eloquently of the terrible 
sorrow he endured. 

“Yes?” he eaid questioningly, gazing dazedly 
at Lionet. 

* He does not seem to know that we are here—- 
this time,” she faltered, with a pathetic look, 

“T fear not,” he said, gently, realising that she 
was there, : 

“ But--but Mre, Kidd came and said that he 
had asked for us.” 

“True. A little while ago, Now all conscious- 
ness, I fancy, has gone from him again.” 

“Oh, Gordon,” she said, piteously, all un- 
wittingly speaking his name, “is he—is he really 
dying? Oh, it cannot be!” 

“ Yes, dear—fast,” 


They could hear the loud ticking of Dr. | 


Prance’s big gold watch. For, for some occult 
reason or other, the great physician was holding 
it in his hand and studying it. 

They could hear also the dry, suppressed 
sobbing of the poor stricken silver-haired mother, 
bereft of her earthly all. 

* Linnet !” 

Her name at last coming ever so faintly from 
the lips of Derrick Bourdillon, 

“Linnet—my poor little Lianet--are you 
here?” 

In an instant she was standing by the Countess; 
but Lady Bourdillon made no sign of recognition ; 
appeared indeed not to know that the young gir) 
was near her, 

With an effort he partly freed himself from 





the Countess’s closely-clingiog arms, and looked 
up at Linnet with a strange wild gladness in his 
dimly yearning gze. 

“Ah, my darling—my little love,” he said 
pathetically, but all so faintly she scarce could 
hear him-—“ I see you, thank Heaven, here with 
me, at the last! It is hard to go—hard to be 
obliged to leave you-—but, dear little love— 
perhaps in another world--perhaps, Linnet—who 
shal! say } a 

His voice died utterly away in a choking, 
sobbing whisper. 

Then Linnet, unable to stand, fell down upon 
her knees ; and he, stretching out a thin weak 
hand, with difficulty stroked her hair. 

“Say good-bye, dear lost little love,” he 
articulated hoarsely at length—“a last good 
bye!” 

And she whispered back to him weepingly, 
while she held his cold fingers within her own, 
that one brief, heart-treaking word— 

* Good-bye !” 

And then she perceived that over those pale 
features a yet more ashen hue was surely stealing. 
She: saw, too, that upon his there was 8 
stain, a moisture, that was not the dew of death; 
but the very dew of life itself—blood—which 
yet means death. 

Slowly, heavily, the world-weary, the once 
bold, restless eyes, were closed on this fair earth 
for ever; for Derrick Bourdillon, whom people, 
for his sins, had once named the black Earl, bad 
passed, with only a sigh, into the Silent Land. 


O Land! O Land! 

For all the broken-hearted 
The mildest herald by our faith allotted, 
Beckons, and with Inverted torch doth stand 
fing us be pe _— t Departed 

n e jan the great > 

Into the Silent Land! 


(To be continued.) 











Iw Korea the inhabitants go to bed before sun- 
set and get up before sunrise. 
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“] HAVE A MESSAGE TO YOU FROM MB, STUART,” SAID LANCELOT 10 THE TATTERED FIGURE BEFORE HIM. 


STEPCHILDREN OF FORTUNE. 


—0i— 


CHAPTER XI, 


Roper? Hunrer was 8 plain man of business, 
that was how he described himself ; he was wont 
to declare that he had seen so mapy strange 
things that nothing would surprise him, but of 
late he hed had to alter this opinion. 

He had been honestly surprised when John 
Stuart, one of his own clerks, robbed him of five 
hundred pounds; he had been astonished when 
his ehrewd, long-headed manager, Mr. Bates, 
persisted in believing in the young fellow’s inno- 
cence ; and amazed yet more that his only child 
declined to marry her fascinating cousin. 

After three such proofs his favourite theory 
about himeelf was wrong, the merchant might 
have been prepared for anything, but yet a fourth 
shock was in store for him. 

Mr. Hunter knew, of course in an abstract 
way, that the London season was over, and 
fashionable people all away, but as he lived all 
the year round at The Firs, excepting when he 
wanted a little sea air, the summer was chiefly 
remarkable to him as- the time when ail his 
clerks took holidays, and his gardens were at 
their best, 

Never a thought came into his head that Ken- 
teth Bertram would be fashionable enough to be 
affected by the London season. 

He rang the bell and waited outside the oak 
door which had Kenneth’s name on it in black 
letters, as though to dispel all doubte that he lived 

here, and in a moment he was admitted, but the 
sight of the man who had opened the door wasa 
distinct shock to the merchant. 

This could not be Bertram’s servsut; spick 
and span in his own appearance, rather inclinin 
to a dandy in all toilet. matters, Kenneth woul 
never have tolerated such a person near him. 

The apparition was middle-aged, with a bony 
figure, round shoulders, and shuffling gait, He 
Wore rough, hob-nailed boots, <A suit of black 





clothes, shiny at the back and white near the 
seams ; & dirty red handkerchief was tied round 
his neck, his reddish hair was rough and un- 
kempt, his face was not too clean, 

Robert Hunter, albeit not a fastidious man, 
literally shuddered at the sight. 

* Come in, sir, come in,” aaid the man, civilly ; 
“TJ reckon you're another of ’em.” 

Mr, Hunter obeyed the invitation. He was 
far too bewildered to ask any questions, he sank 
into the firat chair he came to and looked anxi- 
ously around him, 

Yes, it was Kenneth's abode ; if he had wanted 
further proof, a silver reading lamp, his own 

t to the young man, stood on a table near 


The room was beautifully furnished, and looked 
more like the sanctum of a rich man than that of 
one whose present income was two hundred a 
year, and who earned absolutely nothing. 

The carpet was Turkey, so rich and thick that 
no footfall on it could be heard ; the chairs and 
tables were all of old oak; then there was a sofa 
heaped up with cushions covered in silk brocade, 
one or two antique mirrors, a piano and violin, a 
few pictures, some old china and other ornaments, 

The mantelpiece was decorated with photos of 
popular actresses, a rack full of pipes hung on the 
wall ; a sporting calendar and a few books of 
similar style were ou a table in the window. 

A smell of stale smoke and spirits pervaded 
everything, and in the arm chair by the window 
was the man who had admitted Mr. Hunter, with 
a tankard of ale and a substantial plateful of cold 
meat on a little table at his elbow. 

** What in the name of goodness isthe meanin 
of this?” cried the merchant, furious, an 
really he bad some cause for anger, Kenneth 
was still a suitor for his daughter’s hand ; but 
for her own instinctive distrust he might now 
have been her fiancé. 





“Well,” said the red-haired man, slowly, “ if 
you want my honest opinion, governor, I should | 
say young Bertram was stone broke, and that | 


it was a bad look out for any one he owed money 
to.” 


Mr. Hunter started. 

“ Where is he?” 

The other shook his head. 

“I believe he’s rusticating at some friend’e 
house. The landlord sent me here yesterday, 
I'm ip fora hundred and ninety pounds rent, 
but bless me, sir, that’s nothing to what some 
people are down for. He's been living on his 
wits for years, kept his hunters like a nobleman, 
was to be seen on every race ground ; drank his 
wine and played his billiards too freely, I expect. 
Anyway, he’s stone broke now.” 

“He owes me nothing,” said the merchant, 
actually reduced to confiding in the man in 
emgpary “but Iam much interested in 

im, and this has come as au utter surprise to me. 
He was stayiog with us this very month, and he 
never dropped a hint of being in difficulties.” 

The red-haired man drained the tankard to the 
last drop, wiped his mouth on his sleeve, and 
winked sagaciously at Mr. Hunter. 

“T reckon he was a sbarp’un, governor. He 
lived two lives, you see, and it’s only lately things 
have been ao desperate. He was to have married 
an heiress. He give 10 U’s pretty freely, pro- 
mising to pay up when he'd got the young lady’s 
fortune in his hands; but the time passed on, 
and the engagement was never given out, He 
said he was engeged, and they’d be married in 
September ; but people thought it looked fishy, 
and at last some one was sent down to Barton, 
where the heiress lived, to make inquiries, and 
they came back declaring Mise Hunter wasn’t 
engaged to him, and never had been, Of course 
after that there was nothing for it but to put 
the screw on. My employer ‘ll distrain next 
week, and there's no doubt Ae’ld get paid in full, 
for there’s many a nice little article here ; but the 
reet 'll come off badly, and ff you're a friend of 
the gent the best thing you can do is to advise 
him te go through the Court quietly.” 

“Tam not his friend,” cried Robert, Hunter, 
angrily, ‘I’m the father of the girl he meant to 
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urry, and you my tell his creditors if you like, 
bat he told the 
Hunter never promised tomarry him,” 
“ Whew,” the man in possession looked alarmed, 
“there was no harm meant, governor, you 
to" turn rusty. Ask Mr. Bertram’s biggest 


creditors, and they'll ail tell you the same thing; | 


vey've all bad the same promise, in writing too, 
hat a month after the wedding they’d be paid in 
full.’ 

Can you tell mé where I shall find Mr. Ber- 
trams? I'll meke it worth your while ;” and 
Robert Hunter tock out half-sovereign, holdiug 

towards the man in possession 

‘I'd like to earn.it, governor,’ said the other, 

sriously ; “bub fair play’s bess, 1 haven’t an 
idea where Mr, Bertram is, excepting that he’s 
said to be out of town, His lawyer might 
know.” 

** Who ts his lawyer?” 

‘Mr, Brett, of Gray’s Inn-road, a civil-spoken 
young man enough. He was round here yesterday, 
and told meTI must board myself and charge 
it to the debtor, for no one here could zee to it.” 

Mr. Hunter had risen from his seat and gone 
straight to the mantelpiece. Among the photos 
of actresses, ballet-girls, and other celebrities, he 
had recognised his daughter's likeness. He took 
it up, aud coolly transferred it to his pocket, 

“T’m not going to have my girl’s picture here 
for all sorts of people to stare at,” he said, gravely. 
“ T suppose the market value of the photograph 

half-a-crown, I'll put that in ite place, and 
here’s a trifle for you. You've done me a greater 

ervice, wy man, than you know of.” 

The man in possession looked fondly at the 
half-sovereign as he took it from Mr. Hunter, and 
attended that gentlemau to the door with re- 
pectful assiduity. He would not have objected 
o his dinner-hour being disturbed several times 
on similar conditions. 

‘And he would have married Beryl?” that 


he hailed a cab, and was driven rapidly towards 
Gray’s Inn-road ; ‘and I was idiot enough not to 
see through him. He was actually eating my 
bread while he promised his creditors to pay 
their bills as soon as he had got my child into his 

ands. J could have borne a good deal from the 

y my wife loved ; but not this insult.” 

Mr. Brett proved to be a shrewd businese-like 
man of about thirty, who had probably been en- 
trus'ed with Kenneth Bertram’s affairs, because 
they had been schoolfellows, and had kept upa 
fitful acquaintance since. 

Mr. Hunter sent in his card, and was at once 
admitted to the lawyer’s private room. 

Have you come to me on your own account, 
or Mr, Bertram’s?” was the first question which 
greeted him. 

*"l’ve come to demand his address, and to in- 
sist on an apology. He's had the barefaced 
impertinence to announce everywhere that he is 
engaged to my daughter, and I wantit put a stop 
io, 

“Ts the engagement broken off?” asked Mr. 
Brett. 

“Tt never existed, though I own I wasin favour 
of it. He had hoodwinked me completely. I 
thought him a good-hearted, straight-forward 
young fellow, not brilliant enough to make a for- 
tune, but as steady as time. That was my opiuion 
of my kineman tili I went to his chambers to-day 
to tiad a man in possession, and to have my eyes 
opened pretty widely to his real character.” 

Mr. Brett looked very grave. 

“Is it possible? Lertram’s difficulties have 
been public property for the last ten years. So 


2» a parcel of lies, and Miss 








———— 


long ago as the beginning of last year he had not a | 


chilling of his patrimony remaining, and wes 
living on his wits. He is a great favourite in 
society, and but for bad debts and the fact that a 
few trifles such as journeys, laundress, and 
button-holes demand ready-money, I believe he 
could havelived in luxury at other people’s ex- 
pense for a long time to come.” 

“Well,” confessed Mr. Hunter, “I never go in- 
to fashionable society, and I never read Society 
papers. I have been utterly in the dark, in fact, 
when he proposed to my. girl I wanted her to 

ecept him,” 

“And that was—?” 


| doubtful if he gete+his discharge,” eer 


was the thought raging in Mr. Hunter's heart as } all 





“Tn May.” 

“ Ah! just after he lost a pot of money on the 
Derby. Well, Mr. Hunter, he gave out in June 
he was engaged to your daughter and that the 
marriage would be very soon. Most people 
believed it, I did myself, but one of his 
creditors, a Jew money lender. saw Mr. Bertram 
with a young lady in Bermondsey’ who appeared 
to consider herself his betrothed. This did not 
agree with the account of his marriage with an 
heirees, No confirmation had ever been received 
of his statement, and the creditors tools fright. 
A man was placed in n yeaterday;write 
and summonses are coming in by every post and 
there’s no chance of aay peace for Berteam ‘unlesa 
be goes through the-Court, and evem' them it is 

* And my daughter!” ia 

“ For the young lady’s own sake I would urge 
you to do nothing ; and to keep perfectly aloof from 
this business,” said‘the lawyer? “the vary fact 
that you make no effort to assist hiar will bé proof 
to the public tha: all the talk of theengagement 
was a mistake, this will be a far pleasanter course 
for Miss Hunter than dragging her name further 
into the matter.” wlddaes vs 4 

“T dareray you're right 5"" thi , after # pause, 
“ What on on will beodtnl of’ Kenneth?” ©. 

“T faney as soon as things aré a little settled he’ 
will go abroac. His is nob ® nature to fee? the’ 
disgrace of bankruptcy tauch, ‘#4 after a short 
period of retirement he will come back to bis old 
haunts as gay and lively ag @¥er.”” a oe 

“But the money, you said Yourself, Just naw, "| 
some things must have rehdy money.” » * i 

“I know, but abroad he could pick tip's little. 
at card playing, and-———-"" We eee 

“You advise him to become a professional 
gambler. I am ashamed of you.” 

“1 don’t advise it,” said Brett, keeping his 
temper, “ but it’s what I expect he'll do. After 

ll, Mr. Hunter, I don’t know that gambling is 
more disreputable than living on unsuspecting 
tradespeople as Bertram has done for years,” 

“T should like to pay them,” said Hunter, 
warmly, “I'm a plain, business man, but I’ve got 
my pride, Mr. Brett, and I don’t like the idea 
that my kinsman has swindled those people. 
With the ‘ Jews,’ and his debts of honour I shall 
not meddle, but the tailors and the people who 
have provided him with food and drink are quite 
another matter. How much would square them ?” 

Mr. Brett shook his head. 

“I'm afraid it’s impossible to pay some and not 
all, Mr. Hunter, and the liabilities amount to an 
alarming figure, ten thousand wouldn’t square 
them, no, nor fifteen.” 

* And you don’t know where he is!” 

“ To tell you the truth, I believed he had gone 
down to you ; he spoke of it.” 

“ He will never enter my house again; but I 
don’t want tc be hard on him, Mr. Brett, and 
when his affairs are settled I’d not mind allowing 
him a trifie just to keep him respectable, I 
suppose he has a little money now to get on with, 
Ishould not like to think of him as suffering any 
real privations,” 

“ Bertram will never do that,” said the lawyer ; 
“but it is a generous thought of yours. I happen 
to know, however, that he Aas money. He told 
me cheerfully, about a fortnight ago, that a friend 
had sent him five hundred pounds, and he meant 
to keep it carefully in case he was obliged to ‘dis- 
appear’ suddenly from his old haunts.” 

“Then he expected this exposure.” 

“Bless you, yes, wir, he’s ouly astonished it did 
not come months ago.” 

Mr. Hunter went away, sadly. He was thank- 
ful his daughter had been saved from a terrible 
fate, but he shuddered as he thought of the dan- 
ger to which he had exposed her and he was 
dreadfully disappointed in his kinsman, Even 
now, when all his faith in Kenneth was shaken, 
it never occurred to him that the five hundred 
pounds must have been ‘ given’ to the scapegrace 
at the very time he was robbed of a similar 
amount, and that Kenneth Bertram as well as 
Jack Stuart had been left alone for a minute in his 
private room on that remarkable day. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Wuew Lancelot Underwood asked the simple 
question, “ Who is it?” Mr, Dawson felt utterly 
bewildered, He had known the Stuarts for so 
many years that he would have been ready to 
declare there could not be a secret in the 


without his suspecting it ; but he was‘forced to 
confess that the lod, was afar better 
explanation of the man’s’ illness 
thau any his medical skill could . He 
was still positive Mrs. Stuart had at Etta’s 


birth, but brought to book hecould give no proof 
of his confidence. 

‘Be only looked at Lance in dumb, blank 
amazement, much as a man who has lost his 
bearings and fears being carried. off into an un- 
known country against his will, 

.“Tostances have been. known before now,” 
went on Lance, inexorably, “ofa woman whose 
ehildren were taught to mourn her as dead 
living on a stranger to them—a sinfal, lonely 
wanderer.” 

Bob put up one hand in deprecatiou, he could 
-mob bear such a doubt spoken of his Etta’s 
mother. 

“Tt's not that,” he protested oagerly ; “why 
Mrs, Stuart's memory is treasured almost as 
romething sacred by her family ; and, look here, 

ted that the father might hide her true 
istory for the sake of his children, don’t tell me 
that Aunt Mary—as the girls call her—would 
ever lend herself to such deceit? Miss Stuart 
ie as good a hater'as any old heathen chief, and 
depend upon it if her sister-in-law had swerved 
ever co little from the dull beaten track of middle- 
Hélass respectability, she would deetm it her duty 
to: throw it in the girls’ teeth as a warning.” 

Lance smiled. 

* Please don’t get so vehement, I never thought 
of insisting that the woman I eaw was Mrs. Stuart. 
I own I believed her to be connected in some way 
with the family, and, in spite of your denial, [ 
think so still.” 

“But I’m not denying that,” said poor Bob, 
confusedly, “it may be true; it would explain a 
great deal besides Mr. Stuart’s illness ; only, for 
the life of me, I can’t tell who the woman is.’’ 

What else would it explain?” asked Lan- 
celot. 

Well, living in this queer old-fashioned place, 
one gets to know more about one’s neighbours 
than could be the case in a new fangled London 
suburb, It used to puzzle me years ago, when 
the school was really rather successful, what in 
the world Mr. Stuart did with his money. They 
have always lived in the simplest possible manner ; 
he taught his children himself,'so there were no 
school bills, Yet, even when Ashley Green was a 
far more prosperous place, and he had a fair 
number of scholars, they always seemed terribly 
poor. Asa young fellow I used to. form theories 
of how Mr, Stuart spent his money ; he is almost 
a teetétaller, sol kaew it wasn’tdrink ; I used 
to wonder whether he was a promoter of com- 
panies which always failed? or if he inveated in 
speculations that turned out badly? At last 1 
came to the conclusion that he was a bad manager, 
and either his pupils’ parents cheated him, or he 
muddled the money away aimlessly without get- 
ting any benefit from it.” 

The medicine was ready now. Bob had been 
preparing it in a most methodical way while he 
talked, 

Laucelot stretched out his hand for it with the 
question, — 

“Shall I mention what I sav to-night.? ” 

“ Not to the girls. And Jack, poor fellow, bas 
a heavy enough burden of his own just now, If 
you teli anyone, Mr. Underwood, please let it be 
Miss Stuart.” 

“ Aunt Mary disapproves of me,” said Lance, 
with a smile; “she thinks me a slar on the 
gentility of the family, and wonders all the dead 
and gone Stuarts don’t rise from their graves in 
| horror at their descendant taking lodgers,” 

“She’s a good sort,” said Bob, quaintly, “ true 
as steel |” 

Elizabeth herself opened the door to Lancelot. 
Seen in the soft, silvery moonlight, her face was 
wonderfully sweet and restful ; even row with 











this new trouble to bear she heid herself bravely: 
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There were no tears or bewailings ; she loved her 
father dearly, Lance knew; but she thought of 
the other, snd would not give herself the luxury 


of tears. 

“Indeed you should go to bed,” said Lancelot, 
kindly ; “ you will feel quite done for in the 
morning.” 

“Etta has gone to bed, and Jack is lying down, 
but I told Aunt Mary I should sit up; she may 
want some one, and she could not leave father to 
wake me.” 

“Won't you let me watch in your place #” 

“No, thank you, indeed,” with a sweet, grave 
emile ; “Tam ungrateful to you, but I could 
not go to bed ; I feel too anxious,” 

She went upstairs with the medicine, and then 
camme back to the parlour to put out the gas 
and lock up. 

“Won't you ey your vigil in my sitting- 
room,” Lanceasked ber ; “ then your aunt would 
only have to knock ou the floor and you would 
bear her at once,””.“ . 


turbing me, I shall only sit upa very little while 
longer.” . “ 

She yielded’ at once, Lancelot made her sit in 
his favourite chair by the window, the last was 
still open. He flung up the blind and showed her 
how far the view ex , saying, he loved to sit 
there and watch the constant succession of passers- 
by, and think how wonderfully quiet it was; for 
the fringe of the great city. 

"T have grown poo Reng of London,” he said, 
quietly, thinking perhaps to talk would distract 
her mind from her anxiety ; “I never knew this 
part of it before, I often go down towards 
London Bridge and watch the river at night-fall, 
there’s something in the very sight of that mass 
of water which soothes one, [ like to stand on 
the bridge and watch the lighting of the lamps, 
end when the o river comes rushing under the 
bridge, I think that very sanie water, uot long 
ago, wae a pleasure ground for countless sight- 
seers a8 they rowed up to Kew and Richmond 
for a breath of fresh air, and the lullaby of the 
water as it beats against the stonework of the 
bridge is full of music to me.”’ 

“ How strange,” said Elizabeth, “J thought no 
one felt like that about the water except me and 
Jack, we love it almost as.a friend, and when we 
were children we used to go and teil our joys and 
corrows to the river as though it could listen and 
understand, We have not.quite lost the feeling, 
even now—Wwhen we've any extra care pressing on 
us, or when there’s anything we want to talk over 
just by ourselves, that’s where we go.” 

“ And your sister }” 

“Oh, Etta hates the river, she is perfectly 
delighted that the lease of this house falls in 
next year.and we shall have to leave this dear old 
place ; but then Etta is modern and fashionable. 
Toften wish, for her sake, Mr. Dawuson’s practice 
lay in a different part of London.’ 

_ “Miss Elizabeth,” said Lancelot, speaking on 
impulse, “ was your sister ever at Barton? For- 
give the question, but I was staying there earlier 
in the summer and I gaw someone just like her.” 


“There is nothiog to forgive. Etta was a nur- | 


sery governess at Barton, she stayed there from 
January till a week or two after you came here ; 
she did not like teaching, and the little Wilsons 
Were vory tiresome children, but I think she would 
have remained there but for her engagement to 
Robert Dawson ; my father wanted her to come 
home to prepare for her wedding.” 
_ TL remember now, the first time I ever saw her 
she was coming out of Mra, Wilson's house.” 
te Mrs, Wilson was very kind to her,” observed 
uzabeth, “but it was duller than Etta liked, 
she never saw anyone but the children.” 
Loucelot kept silent, he really did not know 
what to aay, 
“Perhaps the Wilsons are friends of yours,” 
said Elizabeth feeling his sileace almost a reproof ; 
“ but indeed T meant noshing rude to them, Etta 
‘8 80 pretty and she loves society so much it was 
dull for her to be always with the children.” 
\ Lancelot made up his mind, he thought of Bob’s 
onest dog-like trust, and resolved to sound a 
note of warning, 
iad ut your sister had ‘one friend at Barton, I 
Sec to see them often on Sunday afternoons, I 


am very fond of country walks, and I used 
generally to go off with my pipe for a prowl after 
my mother’s early dinuer, Somehow, by a strange 
chance I nearly always met your sister, that’s 
why I was so astonished when I saw her here to- 
night and discovered she was Mr. Dawson's 
fiancée.” 

He had gone too far, two pink spots burned in 
Elizabeth's cheeks, there was a shade almost of 
hauteur in her manner as ‘she said,— 

“¥ don't understand you, Mr. Underwood ; why 
should my sister be deterred from country walks 

ause she is engaged to Mr. Dawson?” 

** Because she was not alone, and the man with 
her was certainly not a brother. I always took 
them for lovers, and I thiok most other people 
would have done the came, I have a peculiar 
interest in the Wilsons, you [may sneer at my 
poor-romance, but I was once engaged to the lady 
who is now Mr. Wilson’s second wife. I went 
abroad to try and gain a position worthy of her. 


| I had just succeeded beyond my hopes when she 
“Oh, no,” as she hesitated, “ you won’t be dis- ° 


wrote that she was tired of waiting and had'mis- 
taken her own feslings, six months later she had 
married » middie aged widower. I wouldn't 
intrude this piece of my private history on you 
but for two reasons, it will ‘show you I hada 
reason for being interested. in the Wilsons’ 


self, Lean feel for Mr, Dawson if I am right.” 

“Forgive me,” the girl's voice was low and sad, 
“T did not mean to wound you, but I can’t bear 
to think you are right,” 

“When I first saw your sister coming out of 
the Wilsons’ house, I wondered Lena should care 
to have a governess prettier than herself. Isup- 
pose it was my having seen Miss Etts there first 
made me notice her, and then; my own love affairs 
having gone hopelessly to grief, 1 got to feel an 
interest in her and her ‘friend.’ I suppose I met 
them in all on five Sundays, and one week-day 
aight he was driving her in a high dogeart,” 

“But who was he?” asked Elizabeth, with a 
strange blank feeling of dismay, “a friend of 
the Wilsons’ ?” 

“TY should think not! I never met him near 
the louse, he had the air of « more fashionable 
set, I should put him down as a deuisen of Bel- 
gravia or Mayfair.” 

“ And young?” 

“Somewhere about thirty. The best looking 
fellow I ever met, and yet, somehow, Miss Stuart, 
I did not like the face. Do you kuow, violet eyes 
seom out of place. to me in a man, and only fit 
for the hero of @ novel.” 

“ And you don’t know his name ?” 

“T have no idea..of it?. He’s not a Barton 
townsman, but there are plenty of country houses 
within two or three miles. He had a splendid 
animal in the dogeart, and. knew how to drive ; 
he was well used to the ribbons I should gay.” 

“Mr, Underwood,” her voice quavered 
strangely, “ will you do mea great favour #” 

A strange impulse seized on Lancelot to tell 
her there was nothing in the wide world he 
would nwt do for her, so great. was his sympathy 
for her as they sat at the open window looking 
out upon the moon-Jit street, but he kept it back 
by a monstrous effort and answered with a 
calroness he did not feel --— 

“JY will do anything ® friend can do for you, 
Miss Elizabeth, if you will only tell me what.” 

“T want you not to speak of — of this to 
Mr. Dawson. Oh,” as he seemed surprised, “ I 
know you are right. I have felt al! along that 
she never loved him ashe loved her, but he would 
never believe anything which did not come from 
her own lips, it would only trouble him to no 


purpose,” 

oT will keep silent if you bid me,” replied the 
lodger, ® bub I think it is a cruel kindness to them 
both.’ 

“Y shall speak to Etta,” eaid the girl slowly, 
“to-morrow if I can, I have always bad some in- 
fluence over her. I will tell her plainly what I 
know, and then she will confide the rest to me, 
and I must'show her she cannot go on like this, 
she must take her choice.” 

** Between—? ” 
‘* Between as true a heart as ever beat, and a 
dishonourable deceiver, Oh, don’t interrupt me, 





this stranger must be that or-he would never 


ménage, and, having been through the mill my-. 





have tried to steal Etta’s heart away from Bob,” 

Privately, Lancelot blamed Etta to the full as 
much as her unknown Adonis; but. he could 
hardly say so to her sister. 

Perhaps in the tension of their nerves it came 
asa relief to both when the dull thud of a stick 
rapping on the ceiling was heard. Elizabeth 
flew upstairs, and Lancelot, hardly knowing what 
he did, followed her, for there were strange 
sounds coming from the room above, and he 
wauted to see if he could be of use, 

He could hear Mr. Stuart’s voice in all the 
ravings of delirium; be could hear-his siater ex- 
horting hira to be silent and try to sleep, she 
might as well have reasoned with a madman, for 
the poor fellow was beyond theeffort of listening, 
but of Elizabeth Launcelot heard nothing, pro- 
bably because she was too awed and frightened 
for speech, 

“T eaw her,” cried the ‘sick. man in the high- 
pitched voice which comes even to the weakest 
when in.the agonies of delirium. “I saw her, 
Mary, I heard her voice, J could have put out my 
hand and touched .her,..She has broken her 
promise, she was coming, here to shame the 
children,” 

Dir, Underwood’s previous theory, was con- 

firmed, he listened eagerly for Aunt Mary’s calm 
reply. 
“ You're just daft, James, man ; and had better 
go to sleep, there’s no ‘she’ been here to-night, 
no, nor he either, and as to shame that’s not 
likely to touch the children, the. Stuarts have 
always been honourable men and women, avd 
though times are so bad we have to let lodgings, 
that’s hardly a crime.” 

“You don't understand,” said the sick voice 
fretfully, “she was here I tell you.. She, broke 
her promise aud came here,” 

“She broke a good many,” said Aunt Mary, 
sotto voce, aloud ‘‘ James, my dear,- you're just 
fancying things that never happened, do go to 
sleep.” 


We kept our part of the compact ; aye, Mavy, 
it’s been a hard fight, but we’ve sent the money 
regularly all these years,” 

“ As regular as the church clock,” sighed Aunt 
Mary, “and much good it’s done,” 

“She'll be the ruin of us, Mary; badu’t I 
better go and find her though, and bring her 
home? This was her home for many a year, and 
maybe we weren't over kind to her, Mary; we 
didn’t make repentance easy to her, poor soul!” 

* A sight easier than she deserved,’ gasped the 
old maid. 

Then the sounds within the room convinced 
Lancelot that the blind man was trying to rise 
and leave his bed in defiance of his nurse ; and 
forgetting a!l ceremony and the general deferenee 
exacted by Miss Stuart, Lance pushed open the 
bedroom-door and entered, 

* T am used to illness,” he told Aunt Mary who 
glared at him rather savagely, “ and this is getting 
beyond your strength ; just let me try to pacify 
him. Tl go away directly he’s quiet again.” 

Elizabeth, her eyes wide open, with terrified 
alarm, strove to form a trembling ‘‘ Thank you.” 

Miss Mary waxed gracious, and actually nodded 
approvingly at the stranger: 

“Do try to make him leave off talking,” she 
said, anxiously ; “it’s enough to make one’s biood 
curdle to hear him.” : 

Lancelot went up to the bed, he spoke to the 
blind man in the calm, soothing tone people often 
use to a sick child, 

“You can’t go and find her now,” he said, 
gently ; “you have been ill and will be worse if 
you don’t. keep quietly in bed till Mr. Dawson 
has seen you.” 

“ Bob's a good fellow,” was the unexpected 
reply, “ but we ought to have warned him ; 
she'll be like a shadow on his path always. I 
wish she'd go to America, if I had the money 1’d 
send her.” 

“Don’t trouble about her,” urged Lancelot, 
‘she is not worth it, If you have any mes:age 
for her, trust if to me, and I promise you I'll 
deliver it.” 

Miss Stuart iooked dumbfounded, but a glance 
from Lancelot checked the question hovering on 
her lips. 

“But, shall you know her?” asked the blind 
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man, ‘You are so young, you can’t remember 
the time when this was her home!” 

“T have seen her often,” said Lance, “and I 
should know her anywhere. Just tell me what | 
you want said to her, and then try to go to 
sleep. Sleep is what you want: Mr. Dawson says 
that if you go on exciting yourself he won't 
answer for the consequences ; for your children’s 
sake you must obey him.” 

“Papa, dear papa,” it was Flizabeth speaking 
for the first time, “ do please listen to Mr, Under- 
wood.” 

; “Tn try-—— But I can’t remember who he 


ia. 

“A friend, I hope,” said Lance, gently ; " but 
you were going to give me a message }” 

“Yes. Tell her we've been faithful to the 
compact, and rhe must be the same ; the day she 
enters my house or epeaks to one member of my 
family it is oll over, and she must look to 
herse!f.”’ 

“She shall know it to-morrow at latest ; and 
now, Mr. Stuart, do try to sleep.” a) 

He went out of the room as he spoke, a few 
minutes listening convinced him the blind man 
had fallen into a state of dull tranquillity, even 
if not aiready asleep, and he went back to his 
own quarters. 

It wae late now, or rather early, the first hour 
of the new day just having struck, Lancelot 
thought he might as well go to bed; he was not 
in the least sleepy, but it might be as well to 
seek repose in case his aid was needed in the day- 
time for the sick man. 

He was just going to shut the window for the 
night when he noticed a dark shadow almost 
opposite the front door ; he looked again, and 
suspicion became certainty ; in was the same 
woman he had seen time afler time watching the 
house. 

“T’ll tackie her,” thought Lancelot, “ the old 
man’s vamblings prove pretty clearly she is the 
cause of his illness. I don’t want to pry ioto 
their secrets, but some one must warn her not to 
come here again, and there seems no one else.” 

He crept downstairs noiselessly, he opened the 
street door, put a weight to prevent its banging, 
and stole out into the silence of the night. Yes, 
the woman was atill there, half hidden in shadow, 
her eyes fixed on the upper window where the 
lighted candle cast upon the blind the ahadow of 
those who moved aboct-—-those faithful, tender 
watchers who guarded the blind man’s elumber, 

Lance was close to the woman before she per- 
ceived him ; he had a heavy grip upon her arm 
before ehe could turn to run away. 

“Not a word!” he said, sternly, “any sound 
you make will be heard in the house, and you 





have done harm enough there.” 

“ How is he?” 

But Lancelot would not talk there. He half 
led, half dragged her, to the bottom of the street 
to a gateway where they could talk unobserved 
without their voices reaching the watchers at 
No, 55, and yet where he could distinctly see the 
front door, and watch that nc harm came of his 
leaving it unfastened. 

I havea message to you from Mr, Stuart.” 

The woman looked at hii searchingly, Yes, 
she had been pretty once-—-beautiful, perhape, 
before trouble and care, disappointment and 
regret, made her what she was. 

“ That's gammon ! ” she said, coldly, “ he’s not 
kept aloof from me for twenty years to send me a 
message by an utter stranger at last.” 


“Tam nota stranger,” said Lance. “I am a 
member of Mr. Stuart’s family.” 
“You don't mean you are going to marry one 


of the yirls?” 

“No: I mean that I live with the Stuarts. 
1 am what people call now-a-days a ‘ paying 
guest’.’ 

‘Mary's pride must bs pretty well humbled 
before she’d agree to that, Well, mister, who- 
ever you are, you may as wellgive me that mes- 
sage, I want to be getting home.” 

“ First, L oust tell you of the harm you hare 
done. The sound of your voice upset Mr. Stuart 
so terribly that his daughter jound him uncon- 
scious soon after. The doctor thinks moat 


“ And the message !” 

“He was delirious when he sent it ; but his 
sister was present, and she did not disavow it.” 
“She wouldn’t, no matter what it was,” re- 
torted the listener, “ she’s a hard woman ; but 
she downright worships Jim. Maybe if they two 
had not been wrapped up in each other quite 80 
much, my life would have been different.’ 
Lancelot gave the message without word or 
comment of his own, The woman turned a little 
as she listened, 

“A deal of fuss they make about the compact, 
but they’ve had the best of it, They just made 
their terms, and I agreed; but they shan’t 
threaten me now. IfI choose to see my daughter 
see her I will. She’s my youngest born, the only 
one of my children I really loved, and I’ve been 
parted from her these twenty years. I told James 
to-night I’d not stand it any longer, and that 
before long Etta should know the truth; and I'd 
see if she’d disown her mother. He me 
to-think of the family. Just as though I hadn’t 
been sacrificed to the family gentility all my life ; 
and then before I could say another word he 
just fell back in his chair like a dead man, and I 
took myself off.” 

Of course she was Mrs, Stuart, the blind man’s 
wife, Elizabeth’s mother. Every word she spoke 
confirmed |ncelot’s original suspicion. Well, he 
did not wonder her husband paid her something 
to be rid of her, she had disgusted Lance pretty 
thoroughly in one half hour, What would 
Elizabeth gay when she heard the mother she be- 
lieved an ange! in Paradise, was stil) a soiled and 
sin-etained wanderer on earth ? Why it would 
break her heart. 

“Az to the compact.” went on the woman, 
angrily, “ they’ve had the best of it, they’ve had 
the child ail these years, and I’ve kept my word 
and never troubled them ; but the money’s got 
less and less. It was eighty pounds once, it was 
fifty till lately, now they’ve docked another 
twenty; how can they expect me to hold my 
tongue, and consider the family gentility for 
thirty pounds a-year ?” 

" Even thi-ty pounds is a large sum to them,” 
said Lancelot, gravely. “Do yon know Mr. 
Stuart is too blind toearn anything. Elizabeth’s 
school has falleu off terribly, and Jack is out of a 
situation.” 

“ Serve them right,” said the woman, savagely, 
“they turned Etta out into the world last Janu- 
ary to earn her own living. If the other two 
don’t get on it’s a judgment on them.” 

*T cannot say any more,” said Lancelot, “ you 
understand the terms, Ifyou break the compact 
and try to enter Mr. Stuart’s house, if you make 
yourself known to his children he will stop every 
peany of your allowance.” 

“ And hecails himeelf a Christian,” said thie 
woman savagely... 

“ He is a Christian,” said Lance, gravely, “ if 
patience and a under great affliction can 
make him one. Itis getting chilly in the night 
air, I will nob detain you any longer,” 

“ Wait a bit,” said the woman, sharply, “if 
Tm not to go to the house there are one or two 
things I want toask you. Is it true that Etta is 
engaged to the parish surgeon /” 

“ She is engaged to Mr. Robert Dawson.” 

“ Just like James and »” said the woman, 
eagerly, ‘ he’ll not have three hundred a year till 
he’s forty, and will probably never rise to any 
higher figure, and why let my lovely Etta, my 
bright-faced girl, tie herself to him for life; but 
her mother will have something to say to that, 
My child shan’t be sacrificed as I was.” 

And then, without a word to warn Lancelot of 
her intention she left him, plunging so quickly 
into the labyrinths ofa narrow court not far from 
Church-street, which led to some rookeries con- 
deroned to speedy demolition, that the lodger 
could not have followed her even had he wished 
it. 

Lancelot went slowly and thou ghtfull back to 
No, 55, certain but of one thing, his blind landlord 
had been as unlucky in his wife a¥ in all other cir- 
cumstances of his life. Surely James Stuart was 





seriously of his case,and he will require the 
greatest care if he is ever to recover.” ‘ 


indeed one of Fortune’s Stepchildren. 


TWO MARRIAGES. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER VIL—-(continued,) 


“Aun!” she exclaimed, as Georgie came to a 
full stop and met her eyes, “ shan You have 
not a pleasant voice”’—this was a ious libel. 
“T'm afraid ” ing out the words one by 
one—“ that you hardly do, Your reading 
and music are commonplace, and you don’t look 
cheerful. However, we will see what Lady Max- 
well cays. Ab! I need not detain you any 
longer’ —sweeping towards the bell. “Ah! 
good morning.” 

So Georgie had had all her ordeal for 
nothing and was dismissed, with angry feel- 
ings in her heart and tears of- bitter dis- 
appointment in her cyes. 

She made some purchases to give colour to her 
journey, and returned in very low spirits to Hill- 
ford in her cousin’s company, 

She had quite given up hopes of getting a situa- 
tion as companion, and was thinking of bending 
her mind to the less attractive one to her of 
governess, when, to her delight and amazement, 
she received the following letter :—~ 


“Shadwell Chase, 
*Drar Miss Grey,—I should like to engage 
you for three months, if you can come at once— 
say two days after you receive this letter. Max- 
ton is my station. Come by the 7.30 on Thurs- 
day, and I will send to meet you.—Yours truly, 


“ May Maxwew,” 


She had got what she wanted at last! But 
how was the news of her sudden departure to be 
broken to her aunt and cousins ? How delighted 
the latter would be ! 

Strange to say, Mrs. Vance was not at all 
pleased at Georgie’s scheme. It was quite infra 
dig, for her niece to be going out as a “com- 
panion,” and she would have put an end to the 
business at once only for her daughters. 

They, (whilst dissembling the most keen regret 
at her prospect of losing Georgie) declared that 
at the same time they admired, and respected 
her independence more than they could express, 
and that their mother had no right to interfere 
with her plans, and that very probably Lady 
Maxwell was an old duck, who would end by 
os Georgie as a daughter, and leaving her 
all her fortune, 

At this rosy view of the case, Mrs. Vance 
revived, and she and her daughters both vied in 
speeding the parting guest with handsome 

resents, 

She would have liked to have declined her 
cousins’ gifts, but had no plausible, open reason 
for doing so. 

Lizzie endowed ber with a locket and chain, 
Jane a travelling bag, Mrs. Vance a watch; 
and Mr. Vance came forward with the finest 
prize of all—a splendid sealskin jacket, for which 
he must cert forty pounds (his wife rumi- 
nated to bh f en passant) ; but he had a feel- 
ing that, somehow—he dare not openly say how 
-—his niece-in-law—a bright, pretty, handy girl, 
who had been very clever cataloguing his precion® 
tulips—had “ not been well treated among them, 
and this was Ais mode of showing his respect and 
sympathy. 

No one would have dreamt that Miss Grey 
was setting out for a “situation” who saw her 
seated in a first-class carriage, en route to Maxton. 

The evenings were autumnal and chilly, so she 
wore her new fur coat, which at once stamped 
her, in the eyes of her fellow-travellers, as & 
young lady of wealth. She also wore very 

tty hat and well-fitting gloves, and carried on 
knee Jane’s most imposing looking bag. 

Her journey wasa long one ; first she had to go 
to Lendon, then over to Euston Station, and the 
worst of all was that she had to change at Crewe, 
and had a hideous conviction that ehe was fated 
to go in one train and her luggage in another, and 
that they would never meet again. 

The train wos crammed. Apparently there W# 
scarcely @ vacant seat, and she was late; but 





(Zo be continued.) 





thanks to a porter anda tip, she found heree 
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thrust into a carriage just before there was a 
final slamming of doors, and they began to move 


off. i 
When she had recovered her breath she began 


to look round, aud discovered that there were 
only two gentlemen in the carriage, and that it 
was 4. smoking compartment. 

One .of her companion, was a little sharp- 
featured, elderly man, with twinkling blue eyes, 
and mutton-chop grey whiskers; the other was 
much younger and better-looking ; but, whereas 
the little grey-headed gentleman stared bard at 
the new arrival for quite sixty seconds, he only 
vouchsafed one hasty glance, and turning to the 
window opened it and threw out his cigar, with 
ill-concealed reluctance, and busied himself in 
searching for a paper among his many traps, 
wherewith to console himself. He found what 
he required, and opened it with a rustle of 
impatience, cast one more look at what he 
evidently considered the “ intruder,” who on her 
side, once he was absorbed in the Field, did not 
scruple to “ take stock,” as the saying is, of this 
ungallant young man. 

He had a clear, well-cut profile, as thrown out 
by the blue curtain beside him, dark hair ditto 
moustache, a very severe, resolute-looking lower 
jaw and chin ; then he suddenly raised his eves 
and met hers point-blank, They were dark, as 
was to have been been expected—dark and lazy- 
looking. They now surveyed her with a certain 
amount of cool politeness ; and she, feeling that 
her cheeks were in a blaze, quickly turned her 
attention to the landscape, through which they 
were flying at express speed. 

She had also a paper wherewith to while away 
the time, and presently produced it, and was lost 
in its contents, 

She had been thus occupied for fully half-an- 
hour when she noticed that an animated conver- 
sation was being carrried on at the other end of 
the carriage, for the elderly little man was a 
loquacious person, and very fond of the sound of 
his own voice, and putting aside his paper had 
laid himself out for a talk. 

This telk had been going on for some time when 
Georgie noticed it. 

“Going to Ireland for some cub-hunting? 
You are early, are you not?” inquired the elder 
passenger. ‘‘ Not going te stop at your aunt’s 
en route—how is that §” 

“The old lady has taken it into her head to 
start a companion.” 

Georgie pricked up her ears. 

“Such nonsense! She has heaps of neigh- 
bours—lots of old women, who come and stay 
with her ; but nothing will satisfy her but the 
constant society of a nice, lively young person. 
i see the style in my mind’s eye: a big fringe and 
rolling eyes, a loud laugh and a giggle, hands the 
size of a leg of mutton, and a scarcity of h’s, 
ew be present I shall give the Court a wide 

rt) Ra 


_ Georgie felt an uncomfortable conviction 
immediately flash through her. Could she be 
the young person alluded to? 

She glanced instinctively.at her neatly-gloved 

hands (size, six), No, the capin no shape or form 
would fit her. 
She tried to nail her attention to her book ; 
but do as she would, it wandered. Her ears, in 
spite of herslf, were drinking in the conversation 
going on between her fellow-passengers. 

“I always thought it was a beastly shame the 
way your uncle treated you,” shouted the elderly 
gentleman to his opposite neighbour (there was 
no occasion, for when travelling at tip top express 
speed every sound is audible in a railway-carriage), 

‘caving the old lady a life-interest in the place. 
What does she want with eighteen thousand a 
year! Eighteen hundred woul be ample for an 
old woman.” 

‘The property was not entailed, you see, and 
wy uncle could do with it as he liked. She and 
Thit it off very well. We have no difference of 
Cpition on any subject—except one. Yes, by 
vingo! there is one. subject on which we do noé 
agree,” nodding his head towards his vis-a-vis, 
with & laugh. 

“And what is that?” inquisitively. 

Matrimony. She is al ways bothering me to 


my throat, always inviting eligible girls to meet 
Rad 


“ And were none of these fair creatures up to 
the mark ?”’ stroking his whiskers affectionately. 

“Tt was not that; but nothing will ever 
persuade me to marry. I have had one awfal 
warning in the shape of my most intimate friend 
and his wife, and nothivg will ever tempt me to put 
the halter of matrimony round my neck,” 

“That is because you have never met the right 
young lady yet. I would not give twopence for 

our stern resolutions when you do, my good sir, 

don’t mind making you a bet that you are a 
married man by this time next year.” 

“No, no,” with a pitying smile; “you are a 
case of the fox who lost his tail, Kerr ; and as to 
betting with you, I don’t want to take your 
money ; it would simply amount to that.” 

“ And here we are at Crewe ; thank goodness I 
have not to change. I don’t know a junction I 
dislike as rauch.” 

If he bad not, Georgie could not say th® same. 

She quickly began to collect her small be- 
longings, and, to her infinite surprise, this anti- 
Bevedict rose, and politely assisted her. More 
than that, he got out of the carriage, handled her 
out her en and having taken a good look at 
her and her very neat fect, said,— : 

“Tee you are travelling alone ; will you permit 
me to carry these for you, to whatever other 
train you may be going by *” 

“Thank you,” she returned, ‘‘ but I do not 
like to give you the trouble.” 

“No trouble whatever. Do you expect to be 


| met here ?” 


“No; I am going—oh-—!” 

She stopped. Something she could not account 
for made her more reserved than usual. She 
did not add “ to Maxton,” but stammered, after 
a second’s hesitation, — 

“ Some distance.” 

She soon was comfortably ensconsed in another 
train, and with all her wraps and smal! impedi- 
menta carefully stowed away by this stranger, 
who seemed resolved to make up for the some- 
vag churlish reception he had previously given 

er. 

And why ! 

Gilbert Vernon was not usually known “ to put 
himself out ” for casual feilow-passengers. 

The fact was, that this girl struck him assome- 
thing so much out of the common that he was 
compelled to admire her, almoat in spite of him- 
self. He told his inward monitor that it was 
only the civil thing to do to look after a lady 
travelling alone at such a junction as Crewe. 

But, despite of this, he had a latent conviction 
in his heart of hearts that he would not thus 
have bestirred himself for a plain old maid, 
although encumbered with the traditional big 
box, little box, band-box, and basket. No; it 
was undoubtedly because this pale young lady in 
the sealskin coat was the prettiest girl he had 
ever seen, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


It was quite dark when Georgie arrived at 
Maxton station, but that insignificant platform 
was well lighted up, and a tall footman, in a 


for her, 

He conducted her to a carriage, with prancing 
horses and flashing lamps; then returned to seek 
out her luggage. 

As Georgie threw herself back on the luxu- 
rious cushions of Lady Maxwell's brougham, and 
was quickly bowled out of the station and 
through the dark country lanes, she could not 
help coutrasting the difference of this reception 
to what she had met with from her own rela- 
tions—that wet drive from Hillford in the little 


descended, and entered the house, being politely 
but rigorously inspected by a butler and the 
*‘ match” of the footmaan, who had been oa the 
coach box. 

Another moment and she was in the presence 
of a sprightly old lady, with grey curls, spectacles, 
and a scarlet shawl thrown over ber shoulders, 
who advanced to the door of a small drawing- 
room, and welcomed her as if she were quite an 
old friend, with outstretched hands. 

“ Come in, Miss Grey, come in !|—am delighted 
to see you. Come to the fire and warm your 
hands. I’m afraid you had a cold journey,” eye- 
ing her critically as she spoke. 

“ Not very, thank you,” ssid the new arrival, 
feeling, with a sense of deep reliof, that she need 
not be the least afraid of her employer. 

She was not tall, commanding, and beaky- 
nosed, of the type she moat dreaded, but short 
and stout and round faced, with good-humoured, 
twinkling eyes, and a constant flow (as she subse- 
quently discovered) of speech. . 

Now take off your hat and gloves, Miss Grey, 
and let me have s good look at you,” eaid Lady 
Maxwell, frankly, putting on her spectacles as 
she spoke. ‘I’m not going to give you any tea 
—spoil your dinner, We dine in half-an-hour ; 
besides, I don’t approve of tea in the afternoon— 
a bad habit, very bad habit, Your first place, 
b ! 


“ Yes; I have never been out before.” 

“ Lived ab home always ¢” 

© Yes, till my mother died, nearly a year ago ; 
since then I have been with friends, and latterly 
with my aunt.” 

* And why did you look for a place as com- 
panion t Was your aunt badly off? Excuse 
me, my dear, but I like to know something 
about my surroundings at first and at once, 
without any inquiries or beating about the 
ush.”” 


“My aunt is rich, but she has her own 
daughters,” 

* Younger or older than you } 

“Two, much older.” 

“Ah! I see; and a little jealous!” nodding 
her head, as if pleased at her owx penetration. 

" Please do not say that, lady Maxwell,” ex- 
claimed Georgie, eagerly, much disconcerted that 
this loquacious old lady should have so quickly 
guessed at the truth. “I wished—I---it was 
quite my own desire-—-to be independent,” she 
stamm 

“ Well, well, have it your own way. I like 
your voice, I like your face, Lizzie Faue may 
say what she chooses; I’m a copitalgsjudes of 
handwriting, aud I’m glad I had my Way. Now 


I see you I can make a guess at Lizzie’s reasons 


| and objections, Very natural,” she added, as if 


speaking to herself. “But there’s uo fear, no 
fear whatever now. There's the first gong! Run 
away to your room, aud get ready. Marks, that’s 
my maid, will help you ; but you need not dress 





long topcoat, was evidently waiting for someone | 





open trap. 

Query, was this not too good a beginning-—too 
good to last ? 

They seemed to drive a long way. At last 
there was a sound of gravel approach, and 
presently they drew up under a stone portico. 
There was a muffled yapping of dogs as the 
hall door was opened ; and, very glad to be at 





Marry, always cramming my re«ponaibilities down 








her journey’s end, Mies Grey, the new-companion, 





this evening. Cook does not like dinner to be 
kept waiting.” 
Neither did Lady Maxwell—this was a hint. 
Then, as the door closed upon her new inmate, 


she said to herself (she had a very dangerous 


habit of both talking and thinking aloud),—- 

“ Ah, ha, Mies Lizzie, I see what you are think- 
ing of! Not of me, and of my having a nice, 
pleasant looking, cheerful companion, Nota bit 
of it! You are thinking of Gilbert, and that he 
may come here and see this much too pretty face, 
and fall in love at last! However, you are too 
careful. You don’t know him asI do, ani his 
pride. If he does not marry you and your good 
blood and large fortune, that have been laid out 
for him for years, he certainly is not likely to 
stoop to my companion, simply because she has 
a tall, slim figure and a pretty, childish face. 
Besides this I shall give Aer a word, I will leb 
her know that she is here to amuse me, and 
not to flirt with Gilbert and his shooting 
friends.” 

So saying in a lew monotone, with her eyes 
dreamily fixed on the fire, the mistress of the 
mavsion suddenly drew her shaw! round her 
broad shoulders and pulled herself meuitaily 
together, and, with her mind now bent on 
her own toilet, waddled hastily out of the 
room. 
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Lady Maxwell was, as has been previoualy 
stated, a rich, childless widow, but it bas not 
as yet been mentioned that she was ‘as easily 
led as 4 girl of six. 

She had no backbone in her character, but 
leant always upon her favourite (for the time 
being), 

Her favourite at present turned ont to be 
Miss Grey, and in this fortunate but ‘uncertain 
position Georgie remained for two wile montlis, 

Lady Maxwell was pleased with her reading 
and singing. She found her eufliciently cheerful, 
and very obliging. 

She treated her as a companion (paid) for 
about a week, and at the end of that time she 
broke down the last barriers of formality, called 
her by her Christian name, snd made her her 
confidante, 

Georgie was amazed, flattered, overwhelmed, 
She was not aware that it was only Lady Max- 
well’s way, and that many an ear had listened to 
the same tales, 

But they were chiefly elderly ears, the ears 
of ker own venerable cronies, who came and 
paid visits to the Manor (when their colds and 
rheumatics permitted) or neighbouring squires’ 
wives, 

Seldom or never had Lady Maxwell poured 
out, Ler grievances, her experiences, her former 
conquests, to as sympathetic a listener as her 
present companion. 

Lady Maxwell emboldened by her air of rapt 
and respectful attention, threw all reticence aside, 
aad during carriage airings, walks, téte-2-tétes 
over the fire, unbosomed herself of the history of 
her own life, 

Nothing pleased her in the whole world as 
much as talking (and that to a good listener) 
about herself and her affairs, 

In three weeks after her arrival at the Manor 
Georgie had not merely inspected her hostess’s 
diamonds, lace, and old china, but had seen 
certain locks of hair, two packets of mysterious 
letters tied with pale ‘blue ribbon, had’ heard 
full particulars of various balls at Bath, where 
' 
ner patroness had “come, and seen, ‘and con- 
quered,”” 

Knew the date, day, and language in and on 
whieh the defunct Sir’ John Maxwell had pro- 
posed, 

Ph gm the amount of settlements made by 
tim. 

Knew the petty family jealousies, squabbles, 
and aotual downright fights of the families of 
Maxwell! and Vernon for the last twenty-five 
years. 

Knew that the old iady was secretly afraid 
of the Fanes, her sister’s children, especially of 
Lizzie, 

Knew that her one weakness was her heir, the 
careless, intractable, good-looking Gilbert, who 
would not settle down and marry yet, but was 
certainly some day to be husband of the prudent, 
strong-minded, cool, calculating, rich, and de- 
sirable Elizabeth Fane. 

“Gilbert is so hard to please, my dear,” ex- 
claimed’ this “very loquacious old lady. “ His 
wife, to hie fancy, must be an angel ; and, let me 
tell you, that he is anything but an angel himself, 
But that’s the way with men,” aggrievedly. “I 
don't mean to say he is bad—far from it; He is, 
Iu: certain, very superior to the common run of 
young men. I’ve never heard any tales of riotous 
living, drinking, gambling ; and, of course, I, 
being his nearest of kivu, and he my heir, would 
be the first to be told by our relatiuns.” 

Which was an unusually shrewd remark on the 
part of Dame Maxwell. 

* But I forget,” she continued, “I should not 
be even hinting at such things’as men and their 
follies to» girl like you. The worst-—indeed the 
ouly—faults that I see about Gilbert are a hot 
temper—that he can’t help, it’s hereditary ; but 
what he can and ought to help is his bad opinion 
of our sex, and his sneers at matrimony. Some 
great friend of his had a terrible wife ; but why 
set her up as the representive of the whole sex } 
That's what I say. One swallow does not make a 
summer. Not ons wife in a thousand—two 
thousand+-runs away from her husband. But 
{ forget ; my tongue is getting on too fast. I 
should not talk of these things to you.” 





| 
} She put on and took off her spectacles half-a- 
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It was very plain to Georgie that her mistress 
or patroness was but a parrulous, good-natured, 
weak*tinded old woman—weak-minded to the 
very verge of imbecility, as her lady companion 


goon discovered, and the next chapter will testify, 





CHAPTER IX. 


ONE morning at breakfast Georgie was struck 
by Lady Maxwell's extraordinary restlessness and 
nérvousness, 

She began sentences and left off in the middle. 





dozen times ; she coughed, and fidgeted, and 
seemed about to say something, which, all the 
same, was never eaid. 

At last Georgie boldly inquired ‘‘if there was 


glancing as she spoke at the usual pile of letters 
beside the old lady’s plate. 

“Well—no—not exactly,” evidently relieved to 
have the ice thus broken ; “ but it’s something 
unpleasant, and more eo for you than me, ” !ook- 
ing solemnly over her spectacles, 

* For me!” echoed her companion, in a tone of 
incredulous amazement, thinking how could any 
3 Lady’s Maxwell's correspondents possibly affect 

er. 

“It’s a letter from Lizzie Fane,’ proceeded the 
old lady, taking up as she spoke a square, thick- 
locking missive, addressed in a very determined- 
looking female hard, ‘‘She was always agains 
my having any young companion, and above all 
you. She said,” p ed this most indiscreet 
old person, “that you had a very disagreeable 
voice, a forward manner; that you Were no 
musician, and it was very doubtful if you were a 
lady.” 

She paused significantly, Meanwhile Georgie 
had become as red as fire. This was ten times 
worse than anything her cousins had said of her, 
and she felt such a lump in her throat that she 
was quite unable to epeak. 

“T see you are indignant,” proceeded Lady 
Maxwell, “ and you will ask why, having such an 
unsatisfactory account from my niece, engaged 
you? ‘The truth is, I don’t always go by what 
Lizzie says.’ I was feeling hipped and out of 
spirits, and I thought I would say nothing to her, 
and just try you for a month, and if you did not 
answer you could go Away as you came, and she 
need never be a bit the wiser. 

“T liked the style of your letter, aod I just 
| took the risk; and, besides, as you may have 

noticed, I like change, I like the excitement of 
new faces round me, and seeing new people, and 
what they are like, and what they have got to say 
for themselves, just a3 I like new books and that 
sort of thing. Though I’m an old woman I’m 
fond of yariety- 

“ Now, instead of getting tired of  - at the 





end of a month, as I fully expected, I find that 
| you suit me extremely well. We have been 





anything the matter—had she heard bad news?” 


“My dear Lady Maxwell, I could not do that. 
You wrote to me and engaged me; here lam. 
What more can I say?” 

" Ligzie will be so di ble,.so snéering, so 

tronising. She won’t say much at first ; but she 
ikes to dictate to me, and, indeed, I generally am 

ided by her. She will work round.to the subject 
in time, and I know she will be very cool to you. 
Promige mie you won't mind her, and won’t take 
offence,” 

“Really, Lady Maxwell,” said Georgie, rising 
as she spoke, not a little dismayed’at the pros. 
pect ; “you had much better allow me to leave ; 
indeed, I would rather do so,” . 

But now that Georgie herself suggested that 
step her mistress became more and more anxious 
to keep her, aa is the way of human nature, 
Sooner than she should go ehe would write to 
Lizzie, and put her off. ‘ 

** You see she invited herself, She has an idea 
that Gilbert will be here for Chrietmas,” she 
muttered, 

Could anyone be more indiscreet than this old 
lady of sixty-seven years of age, Time had not 
educated her. 

In the end Georgie was persuaded upon to 
stay. She was solemnly assuted that in'three 
weeks at most Lizzie would be gone, and that 
they would be comfortable for the whole year ; 
that she need not sit with them (the aunt and 
niece), or accompauy them driving, or do more 
than put in an appearance at lunch or breakfast. 

“You can have .a fire in the old cedar-roon. 
and there you can do as you please--write my 
letters, get on with my wool-work, and I have 
quantities of old lace that will keep you busy ; 
and then you. can read and amtse yourself,” 

This was not altogether such an enticing pros- 
pect as the old lady imagined. 

To be shut up, working and writing day afte: 
day alone, is not very amusing for a girl o. 
twenty. Butit was only to last till after Christ 
mas; then Miss Fane would be leaving the 
Manor, and going a round of country houses 
and Georgie would be at liberty to fall-into 
her old groove. 

Georgie seriously debated with herself before 
she finally accepted this arrangement, 

“Would it not be better to leave?” said 
pride. She had forty pounds a year of ler 
own. True, but she had unfortunately spent 
all her last quarter's allowance; she had very 
little ready-money left. She might go to the 
Blaines, but Grace was away; how could she 

uarter herself on the elders of the family’ 

ere was her aunt’s home—she did not wish 
to go there, 

Putting everything else aside there was some- 
thing véry humiliating in returning—like a bad 
sbiliing—after Ohly keeping her situation ior 
two months! She had bes* put her pride in her 
pocket and stay—and she did. 

Miss Fane and maid and many trunks and big 
travelling baskets duly arrived, and there was » 
great stir and bustle in the houke, that showe! 


| together more than two months, and I’m avt | that the whole establishment were aware of the 


tired of you at all. 

‘ I have no wish to part with you, and, indeed, I 
have made up my mind to keep you; but I have 
never—ahem—had the courage—no, I wont say 
thab-—the—the opportunity to mention you te 
Lizzie, and she is coming to-morrow.” 

Lady Maxwell paused, almost breathless, after 
this long speech, and gazed helplessly at her 
companion. 

Georgie felt her heart sink as she had listened 
to the above. 

After all her efforts to be useful, companion- 
able, and to please, was she but the sport of the 
whims of this weak-minded old lady? Was she 
to go, and where ? 

“ What do you wish me todo, Lady Maxwell?” 
she asked at last. ‘If you wish me to leave I 
can do so to-day, but it’s rather short notice,” 
she added; trenulousy. 

“To leave to-day! Certainly not; nor any 
day. What's to become of my crochet shaw! 
that you are helping me with! And who is to 
answor my letters and read tome! No! Now 
I have got into the habit of you, you stay ; but, 
Georgie, you are a clever girl ; you must help 
me to account for fou to Lizzie.” 





importance of the yisitor, All the servants kuew 
that the lady had a cool, grey eye that nothing 
escaped, and that any shortcoming'in attendance, 
cooking, table decoration, was instantly noted avd 
impressively commented on to Lady Maxwell, who, 
| Yinhes spurred ty her niece, was & careless and 
easy-going individual. They also hada conviction 
that some day—somie evil day for them—thi 
very Miss Fane would rule over the establishment 
as its iron-handed mistress when she was (as he 
fully intended to be) the wife of her cousiv, its 
future master—Gilbert Vernon ; and Gilbert 
Vernon, despite of his tall in the railway car: 
riage, had fh his secret heart a latent and uneasy 
conviction that, “it would come off yet.” 

Lady Maxwell, cowardly old person &@ she was, 
did not mention Mise Grey even at the eleventh 
hour, until Miss Grey herself appeared upon the 
acene. i 

Lizzie Fane was seated before the fire, la” 
guidly removing the furs from her tlroat, 40? 
abusing the cold, the railway company, and her 


fellow-travellers, when the tea equipage made its 
appearance, and, in its wake, 
Before Lady Maxwell had time to speak be 





niece’s incredulous grey eyes bad cavght this ; 
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vision, slowly mete as one who is some- 
what doubtful of her swdheeabe. 

Miss Fane’ said nothing ; she merely paused 
in the acb of taking off her gloves, ‘and con- 
templated het with a stare of stony astonishment 
worse than mere words, 

“Miss Grey—my companion, dear,” said her 
junt, ina very small, timid voice, “You have 
seen her before,” Esty 

“ Oh, indeed !” ded Miss Fane, with a 
languid inclination of her head, intended to signify 
two things—firstly, that she recognised Miss 
Grey’s insignificant existence ; secondly, that she 
had never iu all her life beheld her till now. Ia 
an instant she had made up her mind to utterly 
ignore that interview and examination in London, 
and to pretend to accept the new companion asa 
mere matter of course—a perfon who was 
altogether too obscure for her serious notice—or 
more than passing attention. 

"What atrociously red, ugly hands your second 
footman has, auntie,” she said, ab. last, when the 
servant had dispappeared. ‘‘ Pray don’t let hia 
bring in the tea apis 

“ Thanks, Mias Grey. _ I always make tea here,” 
sna ry haughty gesture of dismissal from the 

apo . 

She poured out tea in a quick, decided manner, 
handed a cup to her aunt, pushed one towards 
the companion, to whom she never once addressed 
a single remark during the course of a long and 
animated conversation. Even Lady Maxwell was 
so carried away by the gossip from town and the 
latest, news about her friends that she completely 
forgot the existence of another figure sitting aloof 





and silent at the other side of the fire—a figure | 


who was feeling very uncomfortable ; for although 
there are occasions on which one is shut out from 
conversation and one does not feel aggrieved, this 
was not one of them, There was something so 
marked, so intentional in Miss Fane’s manner, that 
Georgie was.stung to the quick, .She.felt her 
heart beat, her cheeks burn, 

Miss Fane treated her jusb as if she were a 
servant, who had med to sit down in her 
presence, She did not even look towards her 
once, 

At last.the situation became too intolerable, 
Georgie rose to go, Her departure was unnoticed, 
she Satiered herself. She waa already half way 
dowa the long room-—half way to the door— 
when she was recalled by a cool, imperious voice, 
which s.id,-= 

“ Miss—abh—Grey, ring the bell.” 

_ Now the bell was within two yards of Miss 
Vane’s own hand, Georgie returned as ordered, 
and — it, perhaps with more energy than 
usua 

“ And—ah—-Misa Grey, tell my maid to un- 
pack, and not to wait for me, Here,” handing 
oa “are my keys, 1 daresay you can help 
her, 

There was.uo “ please” and no “ thanks ” about 
this speech, 
very pleasant mistress to a servant. 

Georgie took the keys without a word. She 
could not trust herself to speak—silence is golden 
~and left the room quickly, 

When she had » and -aunt and niece 
Were téte-d-tété, the niece did not fly at the aunt; 
& that nervous old person vapeited. She merely 
said, in a patronising tone,— 

Ob ! so you took that girl after all, I see,” 

_ es, my dear,” and she was beginning a long- 
winded apologetic lanation ; but her young 
relative promptly cut her short with a gesture of 
both hands, and said,— 

“Ob, you pleased yourself, and it does not 
coucern me. She is, thank goodness, your com- 
panion—your daily, hourly companion—not mine, 
lonly beg one thing of you ; don’t let me see too 
much.of her, [really could not stand it! Iam 
ways so jarred when I am ‘brought in contact 
with people of that class !”’ 

_ My dear Lissie,” expostulated her aunt, “she 
‘s surely a lady. You-don’t mean that you think 
she is not??? 

. Poor, dear auntie’! exclaimed the other, 
With @ caressing patronising, pat on the hand, and 
an affected’ little laugh. “You are really too 
Beodand too innocent for this world, You dear, 





It was just the manner of a not | 
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simple ages F te are always taken in! She is 
no more a lady than my maid, Mary Todd! 
Stop, let ‘me ‘speak? She had no references 
excepting to her own relations, who were bound 
to speak well of her, and get her off their hands. 
She has néver been ina place before. My own 
keen sense of refinement tells me she is common. 
I am certain by her eyes that she is deceitful. I 
should never be surprised if she gave you a great 
deal of trouble before you were rid of her. But 
she may suit, however. I would rather, as I said 
before, she were pe conipanion than mine, dear ; 
and we won’t talk of her any more. Let us talk 
of Gilbert ; when did you hear from him last?” 

_ Georgie went in search of Miss Fane's maid as 
directed, and found herin that lady's bedroom 


eet on the fender, as if she were to be the inmate 
of that maguiticent apartment, and not Miss Fane. 
She had removed her bonnet and wraps, and had 
had her tea; and thinking the step she heard 
‘was that of one of the under-housemaids, she did 
not turn her head, but said, in a careless way,— 

“ Oh, Susan, if that’s you, you may just unstrap 
some of those things, like a'good girl. My hands 
is that cramped with cold I’ve not a bit of feeling 
in them,” which waa not, strictly speaking, the 
truth, as she had been roasting them over the 
fire for nearly half-an-hour, 

As Suean did not answer she looked round, and 
was much surprised to see a tall youvg lady 
| advancing towards her, keye in hand. 

“ Beg wo ma'am, I'm sure,” jumping up, 
“T thought it was one of them housemaids.” 

* Are you Miss Fane’s maid !’”’ inquired Georgie, 
gazing admiringly, in spite of herself, at the very 
handsome, dark, gipsy-lovking face before her— 
a face that was framed by wavy black hair, that 
boasted flashing, rather defiant, black eyes, 
straight thick eyebrows, a equare jaw, and 
brilliant white teeth—a face that could be sullen, 
sparkling, sly, seductive--afacethat looked inquir- 
ingly into the one above hers (for she was a little 
woman, with the figure of a French grisette). 

* Yes, mia,am,” she answered, I’m Miss Fane’s 
maid—-Mary Todd, at your service.” 

For some reason she could not account for 


| Georgie felt a shock—a'shock so sudden that her | 


limp fingers let fall the keys on the ground with 
a loud clang. 
strange, probably ghastly white, and that her 
companion was surveying her with cool, but civil 
curiosity. 

So this dark little soubrette, with the pert nose 
and wicked éyes, was, according to his sister, 
Grace, the only girl her late husband—how 
stravge even to think that he was her husband 
now !|—Peter Blaine, had ever really cared about. 
What would Mary Todd say if she knew that she 
was speaking to Mr. Blaine’s widow ? ~ Perhaps 
she had forgotten him. 

She had been sent away from Mr. Blaine’s on 
account of Peter’s infatuation ; and what could 
Peter have geen in her? Georgie asked herself, 

ecornfully. 
All these ideas flashed like lightning through 
her mind as she stooped and frustrated Mary Todd 
| in picking up the keys. 

When she had raised herself to the perpen- 
dicular once more she had recovered her amaze- 
ment, and said, quite naturally,— 

“ Miss Fane sent you these, and said I was to 
tell you that you might begin to unpack,” and 
with this meseage delivered she turned and Teft 
the room. 

“So that’s the new companion, I suppose,” 
said the Abigail, ‘standing in the centre of the 
apartment with her hands on ber hips. “She's a 
picture. Where did the old lady ever pick her 
up? She’sa queer, nervous sort of lady, too, 
with all her pretty face—a great dea! too pretty a 
face to have in the house with Mr. Gilbert, T'll 
warrant, and Pll bet a new bonnet Miss Fane is 
of the same opinion too. I wonder what she will, 
do? It will be hard on her if he takes up with 
this one’ after her waiting for him so long. I 
expect she will get her out of this before he 
comes. She can do anything she likes with the 
old woman. If she only knew it he is not worth 
her trouble. Ali men isa bad lot!” And with 
this sweeping mental verdict Miss Todd set 
briskly to work to unstrap and unlock her 








uite at her ense, seated in at’armchair, with her | 


She knew that she was looking | 





mistress’s big boxes, and proceeded to lay out-hex 
very elaborate dinner costume with the deft, 
rapid fingers of a first-class ladies-maid 

Behold Mies Fane that night seated solus over 
hér fire, ia @ long quilted silk dressing-gown, her 
somewhat scanty hair fastened up in a meagre 
knot at the back of her head, and Mary Todd 
despatched to her slumbers, ~ 

“So Gilbert'is coming next week, and three or 
fovir more, for pheasant shooting |” I timed my- 
self very well as it happens ; but what is to be 
done with that creature? I never saw such an 
old imbecile as Aunt Mary ; taken with the girl’s 
face and nothing more, and doiug the whole thing 
out of pure contrariness, like a naughty child ! 
Was ever anyone so trying!’ I'must make the 
young woman go. She is just the innocent- 
looking, butter - would-not-melt-in-my-mouth 
style that takes the fancy of cynical bachelors like 
Gilbert. ‘Perhaps she has heard of him and knows 
this, and means to try her fascinations on him 
with a view to becoming mistress here ; but she 
never shall-—- never — unless she enters the 
house over my dead body! Tcdnnot explain why 
T havetaken a most violent dislike to her. I can’t 
bear ber. I felt, as she sat there beside me this 
evening, as if it would have been a relief to me to 
strike her{ Fancy, if anyone was to hear me !— 
the composed, the languid Miss Fane, with the 
mianners of a duchess, as they say. I took an in- 
tolerable sversion to her at first sight, and it is 
growing. I hate her big grey eyes ; her dimple 
n her chin; her baby’s compléxion. If she has 
any feeling she shull feel that she had better move 
on out of my orbit. I shall snub her so that she 
will be glad togo. As to auntie I really think 
her mind is giving way at last ; not that she has 
much, poor ‘creature! ‘She told me that story 
about Lady Bernard’s Persian cat twice this even- 
ing, and che isa good deal broken down, too— 
feebler, and more shaky. [ should not. wonder if 
by this time next year Gilbert would be master 
here. Heigh-ho,” now kissing and stretching her 
arms, and looking at herself in a mirror over the 
chimney-piece, ‘ “ Of course he must marry then. 
If he is master who will be mistress! You will,” 
nodding encouragingly to her reflection in the 
glass. “ Yes, you will. You are a fool to care so 
much about him, and its just because he cares £0 
little for you; but, never mind, it will ‘be all 
right yet! Everything comes to thove who know 
how to wait.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Miss Faxe bad not mitich opportucity of 
carrying out her kind intentions with regard to 
Georgie into execution, for that young lady pru- 
dently avoided her as much as possible, and, with 
the exception of appearing at breakfast time and 
at lunch, never was visible. 

On these occasions the presence of the servants, 
including the footman with the red hands, wae a 
sort of protection frem the attacks of Miss Fane’: 
temper, her sharp, sarcaetic tongue. 

Still nota few secretly aimed cuts were de 
livered, and went hotme’as painfully as she could 
have desired. 

Hints and innuendves about girls, ‘instead 
of going “into shops or “service or as nur- 
sery governe:ser, worming their way into the 
families of solitary, rich old ladies, with o view 
of getting into society, and of having a good 
share of their employer's money ; often doing 
relations out of their own, and carryiug off 
beside jewels, lace, and priceless ‘family heir- 
looms, 

“T hate. such parasites!’ she concluded, 
warmly, looking ful! at Miss Grey, so as to give 
special puiné to her remarks but Miss Grey 
kept her eyes upon her plate and was silent, 
fully resolved neither. to put on a cap which did 
not fit, nor to pick up the proffered gauntlet in 
defence of her class. 

Her silence provoked and enraged Mise Fane 
more than avy reply. Silence can be both scorn 
ful and irritating, and she redoubled her attack. 

Georgie sincerely dreaded these encounters 
twice a day, where she sat a silent scapegoat, 
and Lady Maxwell a frightened listener ; for of 
course all remarks were addrested in a general 
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way to her, and the men-servants stood round in 
respectful attention, but below stairs wondered 
‘* Miss Grey could stand Miss Fane’s goings on. 
Anyone could see what she was a driving at, and 
she made out as all companioas was a bad set, 
looking for money and dead men’s shoes, and 
that most of ’em was downright thieves!” 

There were gay doings — dinners, evening 
parties—now, and Georgie had a great deal to 
do. Though she never appeared she was nearly 
run off her legs, helping hes and helping there, 
duating old china and washing old glass too 
valuable to be trusted to servants, arranging 
flowers and fruit, writing menus, writing notes. 

One day in the middle of the preparation for 
the first dinner, she was very busy blanching 
almonds for the housekeeper, and was thus occu- 
pied in her harbour of refuge—the housekeeper’s 
room—-when, to her amazement, Miss Fane 
entered, looking both cold and peevish. 

They were alone; and Georgie instinctively 
felt that 4 was come to say something specially 


disagreeable. 

“Oh, Miss Grey. busy,I see! Ah, I want to 
have a word with you alone. My aunt is afraid 
you will be offended, but Iam sure you have too 
much sense. Now that her house will be full of 
guests she would prefer that you did not appear 
atall. You see you are not, excuse me, accus- 
tomed to good society, and you would feel quite 
out of it, and your place as companion is effici- 
ently taken by me.” 

“ Did—does--Lady Maxwell mean that she 
wishes me to leave?” stammered Georgie, 
pushing away a plate of almonds as she spoke. 

“I think myself that it would be much better 
if you did,” returned Miss Fane, with great can- 
dour. “TI really think she does not require you 
atall, She has plenty of society and she can 
always have me; but she did not formally say 
so, You are merely to keep in the background 
completely and to make yourself useful.” 

The entrance of the housekeeper, with a flushed 
face and an immense candelabra carefully carried 
in her bands, put an end to this agreeable 
interview, 

* ” * . * 

The reason Miss Grey was specially enjoined 
to keep in the background was, of course, on 
account of Gilbert Vernon and his friends, who 
were expected to arrive that afternoon ; also a 
Lady Lucy Coningham, a married fashionable 
schoolfellow of Miss Fane’s, who was to join the 
party and keep the ladies in countenance and 
from being altogether swamped by the masculine 
element. 

For a whole three days the establishment was 
in a whirl of luncheon-parties, shooting-parties, 
dinner-parties ; and Georgie found ample employ- 
ment in her allotted sphere, i.¢., behind the 
scenes. 

Her very existence was totally unknown to the 
new arrivals, but she had had several oppor- 
tunities of seeing them through the windows of 
the cedar-room. 

She had not been sugprised to recognise her 
fellow-traveller in Gilbert Vernon, for the fact 
that he and her patronesses’s heir were one and 
the same person had been revealed to her long 
ere this by his numerous photographs and 
pictures which were scattered liberally about 
the house. 

She had seen a walking party on a Sunday 
afternoon, First came Lady Lucy, with a 
cavalier at either side; then one rather melan- 
choly individual! welking alone ; then last, a long 
way last, the cousins Lizzie and Gilbert, 

She was talking with much vivacity and a 
display of animation that was surprising in so 
usualiy languid a lady. He was listening, but 
not esyerly listening ; his attitude, his air, his 
very walk was (hat of one who was being bored 
to death. 

Lookers on see most of the game, and Miss 
Grey, from her retirement in the upper window, 
did not fail to notice this, and feel a thrill of 
satisfaction at the sight. 

She was not fated ever to adorn the social 
circle, it seemed, She was not welcome at her 
aunt's; she was not wanted here. She was 
sufficiently young and human to feel a certain 
kind of a pang of regret as she heard merry 


voices and laughter beyond the big baize doors that | 
occasionally swung back ; that were a kind of | 
prison to her for the present—a prison in which 
she worked as hard as any servant, arranging 
decorating, mending, making, “c. 

One afternoon, after » long day’s work, help- 
ing the housekeeper, she thought she would 
venture out for a short walk before dark, as her 
head ached so badly. She pined for fresh air. 

It would be quite safe, the coast was clcar ; 
the whole party had driven off to lunch, nearly 
ten miles away, and would not returp before 
dinner. 

It was a bitterly cold, grey-looking afternoon ; 
the winds were nipping ; and, extravagant, as it 
seems, she put on her sealskin, for nothing else 
would keep out the temperature, and thus pro- 
tected set forth. 

She had no special object in view at first ; but 
after a time, as she found herself io the neigh- 
bourhood of the West Lodge, she thought that 
she would look in and ask for the underkeeper’s 
child, who had broken its arm the previous 
week, 

She met with a hearty welcome. It was not 
her first visit, and on a former occasion she had 
been betrayed into relating the story of “Puss 
in Boots,” and the you rabams had an affec- 
tionate recollection of Grey. 

She had hardly had time to take a proffered 
seat to inquire after the invalid and the ba 
when she was surrounded by a clamorous crowd, 
demanding “ Pues in Boots.” 

Vain were her excuses and ae aa’ 
apologies and expostulations—“ Puss in te" 
Haney cel dened them. 

Abt last she fairly gave in. It was a very novel 
and pleseant seneation to be wanted somewhere, 
and to find eager faces welcoming her and pressing 
anxiously round her. So this time she began 
“ Jack and the Beanstalk ” by way of a change. 

She made a very pretty picture, sitting ona 
low stool before the log fire with her hat off, one 
child on her knee, one leaning against each side 
of her, snd one sitting on the ground, making a 
carpet of her dress; the mother looking on, 
amazed and delighted, to see her fry so quiet and 
so happy, and muttering ejaculations in chorus 
with her offepring, as they reached the more 
thrilling portions of the tale. They had arrived 
at that critical moment, and were sitting, open- 
mouthed, in a breathless state, as their story- 
teller came to where the giaut proceeds to descend 
the bean-stalk after Jack. At this very instant 
the door was softly opened, and a dark young 
man, with a gunin his hand and a game-bag over 
his shoulder, came into the house, 

It was Gilbert—-who had preferred to go rabbit 
shooting to accompanying his cousin toa grand 
luncheon-party at a well-known historical castle 
—who had made bold, vague excuses, and, in 
spite of Miss Fane’s expostulation, coaxing, and 
indignation, had stayed at home, 

No words could paint his amazement when 
his eyes fell upon the scene before him. 

The very pretty girl he had travelled with to 
Crewe (he had not forgotten her yet) sitting 
among the gamekeeper’s imps in the West Lodge, 
telliog them stories, and seemingly no stranger. 

Who was she? and where did she come from ! 

He never guessed that she was his aunt's com- 
panion, as his amiable cousin had told him, in 
answer to his qyery, that she was a totally 
unpresentable person. 

Desiahe half rose when she saw him, and the 
children, at first a little overawed, ceased to 
clutch her and say “‘go on—go on,” and he 
doffed his hat and said,— 

“TI think I have had the pleasure of meeting 
you before?” 

“ Yes,” she returned, rising and reaching for 
her hat, despite of tugs that nearly tore her dress 
from ite gathers “ you kindly helped me to change 
carriages at Crewe Junction.” 

She was not nearly as surprised to see him. 

“What a noisy puzzling place it is, is it not} 
Are you staying in the neighbourhood }” 

Mrs. Graham felt sorry for his ignorance, and 


burst in,— 
“This young lady lives up at the house, Mr. 





Gilbert ; she’s your aunt’s companion—Miss 


If a bombshell had burst at his feet Lady 
Maxwell’s nephew could not possibly be more 
thunderstruck, though he might be a good deal 
more hurt. 

“My aunt’s companion!” he stammered, “I 
don't quite understand.” 

“It is quite true,” said Georgie, fee! more 
at her ease now that her social status was 
discovered ; “I was coming to her when I met 
you. I'am Lady Maxwell’s companion and 


=. 

“And how is it that I have never seen you 
until to-day?” he demanded, ‘“ Have you been 
away?” 

She could not tell him the real reason, 
especially before Mrs. Graham, so she mvttered 
something incoherently about busy—~a great dea! 
to do, and. taking a hurried leave of her much 
disappointed audience, opened the door ani 
prepared to depart, declaring ‘that she had no 
idea that it was so late, and she must go home »+ 
once,” 

“If you will permit me I will escort you,” 
said Gilbert, also coming to the door, gun in 
hand ; “I am going home also.” 

They stood thus on the doorstep for a 
moment together ; the ruddy light of the fire 
threw their two — out into bold relief as the 
gates swung back, and a waggonette dashed 
ae containing the party, returning from 
unc 

They passed by like a flash, but not so quickly 
but that the disgusted and horrified Miss Fane 
discerned only too distinctly the outlines of her 
cousin Gilbert and that odious girl, her aunt’s 
companion, 

Then all her plans had availed her nothing ! 





CHAPTER XI. 


A ¥vEew momente later the very couple whom 
Miss Fane had striven so hard to wy oa 
were walkivg homewards together up the long 
dark avenue in deep conversation, that is to say, 
Gilbert was, 

He plied his companion with many questions 
as to how and why she was not visible, even at 
mealtimes ; but her pride tied her tongue, and 
she would not give him any satisfactory answer. 
She was occupied. She did not like meeting 
strangers. She was—oh! query }—‘‘very well 
content as she was.” 

“T never, never, would have essed you 
were my aunt’s new companion that day we 
travelled down together,” he said, as he strode 
along the leaf-strewn path. 

No,” returned Georgie, unable to resist the 
reply. “My hands are not quite so large a3 6 
leg of mutton.” 

But he had evidently forgotten the remark 
which had rankled in his mind, and seemed quite 
at sea with to her meaning’; or was it s 
riddle or what ? 

He pondered in silence for a few seconds, and 
then said,-— 

“ Your first place, I suppose, Miss Grey !” 

“ Yes ; I never was from home before.” . 

“T wonder——” and then he stopped, as if 
he thought better. 

“ At what? Why .do you wonder!” 

The darkness made her bold, and she was 
glad to hear the sound of her own voice once 
more. 

“T wonder that your friends allowed you out 
into the world so young aud,” he was goivg t 
add, pretty, but prudently changed his mind, 
and said, “to such a stupid, dull, life as that of 
companion to an old lady with whom you have 
not one idea in common. 

“She has been very kind. She gives me & 
kind of home and I had none; my mother 
dead, and since then I have lived with an aunt; 
and—and—I like to be independent, and cara 
my own living to the best of my ability. I aw 
not sufficiently accomplished for a governess. 
can play na | sing, but I cannot draw; acd 
although I can speak French, that is nothing 20¥ 
without German and Latin.” 


asked, 





Grey |” 


“ And are you to be a companion always!” he 
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"J suppose so,” she returned, “It’s better 
than being in a shop all day, standing from 
morning to night,” 

“And exouse me, I do not ask from imper- 
tinent curiosity, but have you no friends?” 

“JT have none that I could live with. There 
is one family that have been very kind to me, 
but I've no claim on them at ail; they have 
been too kind to me as itis, I went to them 
after my mother died. She was an invalid, and 
not well off We lived by ourselves. My onl 
sister married, aud went to Australia. She half 
promised to send for me, but,” and here her 
voice broke, it was a sore subject. 

“ And have you no more relationa }” he asked, 
abruptly. 

“My aunt, who lives at Hillford—Mrs. Vance 
—-she ia very wealthy. She and my uucle would 
have given me a home, but—but—my cousins,” 
she paused again, 

“ Objected to the arrangement,” he suggested, 
eigniGcantly. 


Why should she not tell him the truth at 
once 

“And so here you are in your first place— 
my aunt’s first companion. Well, she is not 
a bad old lady. But, by-the-bye, how do you hit 
it off with Lizzie 1” 

“You mean Miss Fane,” evasively, anxiously 
ne her brain for an appropriate reply. 

“ ea,” 

“T scarcely know her. I have scarcely ever 
spoken to her.” 

* Oh ! well, we will remedy that in future, I 
shall look for you at every meal, and in the 
drawing-room after dinner. I shall tell my aunt 
she cannot, and shall not make you into a white 
slave-—or it may be one of Lizzie’s mysteries. 
Do you know I never even knew that you existed 
—T mean were under the same roof--uatil I saw 
you at the gate lodge? I cannot understand it ; 
but it has been an agreeable surprise.” 

“You will mot see me again,” said Georgie, 
decidedly ; “ my present place has been assigned 
tome. I have plenty of occupation, and please— 
please, do not say anything about me, mor ask 
Lady Maxwell to produce me in public, for I 
shall not come. It—it is my own wish! Good- 
night!” So saying, with a hurried bow, she 
vanished into the house by a side-door, sacred to 
the upper servants, leaving her escort standing 
— on the gravel, ina very perturbed state of 
wind, 

His whole thoughts were occupied with a girl 
for ouce in his life, He was in a condition of 
amazement, admiration, indignation, and per- 
plexity ; he did not understand it, 

However, he atly said te himself that 
there was uo use in standing out on the gravel in 
the cold, looking like a fool, and he went in, and 
juso in time to waylay his aunt and cousin before 
they went to dress for dinner. 

He handed his gun to aservant, and lounged into 
the small drawing-room, and subsided into a chat, 
asaylog,—— 

Well, kivalt, had you a good party? All the 
swells, eh #”” 

“Yes, Most charming afternoon Iever spent, 
aud you had a great loss, I can tell you; and I 
believe that the Wiltons thought your excuses 
very lame.” 

“Did they?” lazily. ‘‘ I hate luncheon parties. 
By the way, Aunt Mary, where, in the name of 
all the graces, did you pick up your pretty com- 
panion, Misa Grey? I met her at the west | 
this evening, and walked home with her.” 

Lady Maxwell started, and her niece pinchei 
her lips so tightly together that they made just 
one thin line, : 

“ Auntie picked her up, as you call it, in every 
sense of the word,” said Lizzie, sharply. ‘She 
got her through an advertisemevt. She looks 
it, does she not? A pretty face, as you can 
. "Yes, thank you,” he interrupted, drily. 

‘Anyone can see that, aud I should like to have 
Seen it soonér. Why is she shut up!” 

She is not shut up,” angrily, “she has as 

much liberty as I have myself, You should not 


‘nterrupt so, and take the words out of one’s 





mouth, Gilbert. 1 say she is pretty, but 
awfully bad style—not a lady?” 

“She seems to be one, if J am any judge,” 
said that gentleman, in his most cutting manner, 

A ready answer was on Lizzie’s tongue, but she 
restrained herself, By losing her temper over 
her, or making her, as it were, worth a discussion, 
she was playing this horrid girl’s e—giving 
her an interest for Gilbert—and she said with 
assumed nonchalance,— 

Very well, Gilbert, have your own way, only 
don’t ask me to associate with her. Her people 
are the commonest of the common ; aud now it’s 
really time to dress. The others weat off to their 
rooms when they came in, and we shall be keep- 
ing dinner waiting.” 

“Ts Miss Grey to be at dinner?” he asked, 
rising also. 

‘Not that I am aware of,” very haughtily. 

“ And why not ?” leaning his shoulders against 
the mantelpiece’ and looking resolutely at his 
cousin, 

“Really, Gilbert, why ask me? Ask Aunt 
Mary!” but already Aunt Mary had fled as fast 
as her age and dimensions permitted. 

“ Dear Gilbert,” proceeded Lizzie, in a coaxing 
tone, now gazing up into hie face in the moat 
witching manner, “surely you are not—not in- 
terested in a person of her class? It’s nob your 

. You are not curious about her?” 

“ Yes, I am,” he answered, with a frown. 

“Oh, Gilbert! I know you are joking—you 
don’t mean———” 

“That I bave fallen in love with her, you 
would say. No, certainly not; and probably if 
you had not kept her in the bac’ nd and 
make a mystery about her I never should have 
looked at, much less thought of ber. Now my 
curiosity is piqued, my interest is awakened. 
Hullo!” starting back, “ there’s the first gong;” 
and without another word he quickly turned on 
his heel and departed, leaving Miss Fane standing 
‘alone on the hearth-rug, with a livid face and 
tightly-locked hands, 

“T knew it,” she muttered; “I knew she 
would do me some harm. I had a presentiment 
of it the very first day I saw her—a true presen- 
timent ; but now she shall go—go, and at once, 
if I have any influence. Go, by fair means or by 
foul, before it is too late.” i 


Mies Fane sought an interview with her aunt 
the next morning, and after about ten minutes’ 
feeble resistance the old lady gave in. Miss Grey 
was to go, and at once. She was so sly, and so 
pushing, thrusting herself into the way of the 
gentlemen, and courting notice and attention, 
This was her crime, much enlarged on by Lizzie, 
She must be sent away. 

‘* And you, yourself, wili have to tell her,” con- 
tinued the niece to her aunt. “It will come 
better from you, you know.” 

“T could not. I’ve never done such a thing in 
my life as to dismiss a companion. I should not 
know what to say,” nervously. 

“You should never have had one,” said Miss 
Fane, stérnly ; “however, a note will do. You 
can write,” as if she was making a concession. 

“She must have a week’s notice,” said Lady 
Maxwell, “to make her arrangements—a week at 
the very least.” 

“A week! Nonsense, Why can’t she go to- 
morrow? Give her a month’s wages. Why, I 
wiil pay that myself,” eagerly. 

But for once the old lady, who occasionally had 
what her niece called “stubborn fits,” was firm. 
“It would be scandalous to turn the girl out of 
doors, asif she had been guilty of any miscouduct, 
and she shall stay a week or more if I choose,” 
quoth Lady Maxwell; “and it’s all just because 
you are afraid of her and Gilbert, and she suite 
me so well, and is so useful, and,” beginning to 
whimper, “it’s too bad of you, Lizzie, to make 
ine do this ; but she shall stay a full week.” 

Nothing would move the old lady, and her 
niece had to give in—give in very reluctantly, as 
every moment was of vital importance, and delays 
were proverbially dangerous. 

That night Georgie found two things on her 
dressing-table that surprised her very much, 
The one was a note directed to her, in Lady 
Maxwell’s crabbed hand-writing, enclosing a 











cheque, and her dismissal within a week, and 
softening the letter down by the mendacious 
assurance that on due consideration she had 
really no need for her eervices, This was a shock 
to Georgie, she could hardly realise it; but it 
was not to be her only shock that evening, 

On the table lay her locket and chain, one of 
her few ornaments; the locket was half open. 
She took it up and examined it, and to her great 
amazement it was empty. Peter’s phetograph 
was gone, the glass was taken out; it lay beside 
the locket, and what did ber incredulous eyes 
behold on the looking glass? Peter’s portrait, 
what remained of it, cut up by scissors into about 
a dozen little pieces, 

Who had done it?) Why had they done it? 
Her mind immediately flew to Mary Todd— 
Mary Todd, of course; how dared she! This 
indignity, this sacrilege, almost put Lady Max- 
well’s note entirely out of Miss Grey’s head, 

“And it was the only photo I had of Peter,” 
she cried, with tears in her eyes. ‘Oh! Peter, 
Peter, I was not half—half as sorry as I ought to 
have been for you, and now that thia has been 
destroyed I shall forget your very face!” 

There she sat for an hour in the cold, oblivious 
of her surroundings ; her long brown hair stream- 
ing like a mantle over her shoulders, with Lady 
Maxwell’s letter lying open beside the empty 
locket, vainly—vainly trying to piece the photo 
graph ther ; but it had been eo fiercely, so 
maliciously cut up, that all her patient labour 
was of no avail. Peter’s picture no longer 


exis 
(To be continued.) 








THAT POOR CHILD, HAZEL. 


—20I— 
(Continued from page 33.) 


“7 will do i; better half a loaf than no 
bread, and I need not have Hazel too much en 
evidence, Then as Salome is so devoted to her, 
she will doubtless make her generous gifts. 
What a fool I have been! But how the deuce 
was I to guess the egy mg, Pan gg tare the 
two? Curse them both, they ve been my 
ruin.” 

ite his anger he turned his steps towarda 
Salome’s lodgings ; reflecting “ Hazel will most 
certainly jump at my offer, and for every 
slight her sister and that infernal cousin of 
mine put upon me, she will suffer. I guess 
they will becareful how they treat me for her 
sake,” 

Tt was quite dark now ; but there was a dim 
light burning in Salome’s room, and on the bed 
lay something covered with a sheet, something 
awfully rigid, awfully silent. In the adjoining 
room knelt Salome sobbing tearless, heavy sobs—— 
for that soracthing was all that remained of the 
once light-hearted Hazel Wood. 

Returning from her interview with Mr. 
Moreland, Salome had found her in one of her 
terrible paroxysms of pain, and had at ouce 
sent for the doctor, who remained until the 

atient appeared quieter. 
4 When he had gone, Hazel put out her hand 
to Salome, saying,— 

“Dear, I ehall not live to trouble you long ; 
Heaven will be good to me and take me away; 
theend is very near and I am alwhys praying 
it may be hastened. Kiss me, dear heart, and 
may Heaven bless you for ail your love.” 

A little iater Salome went below to prepare 
some food for her; Hazel wes then reading, she 
was not absent more than twenty minutes, and 
as she entered she thought the gir! was sleeping. 
Her book lay open before her, ons white finger 

inting to a verse. Salome stooped to read, and 
oe eyes filled with bitter tears. 

“ He wore me like a silken knot ; he changed me like a 

So in an unclean thing, who might have 

been a dove!” 

“Poor child! poor child!” she murmured, 
then suddenly stood erect with a great fear 
tearing at her heart, 
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Surely Hazei was unnaturally still, unnaturally 
white; she spoke her name in an agony of 
entreaty, bub there was no reply ; she lifted the 
smal] white hand, it dropped from her’s like lead ; 
with a wild cry she flung herself beside her»sister, 
and thus Mrs. Morris found them together, the 
dead and the living. 

She had been dead now three hours, and 
reverent hande had reverently prepared her for 
the grave. There would be no need for an 
inquest, as the doctor had previously attended 
her, and stated that her malady was heart 
disease, so that at least Salome was spared this 
last gruesome detail. 

As she knelt sobbing, Mrs, Morris brought in a 
handful of iilies, saying,— 

“ Place them upon her breast, dear ; she looks 
like a lily herself—poor child! poor child!” and 
Salome went alone into the room. 

Uncovering the white sweet face, she preased 
her warm lips to those ao cold, so cold, and even 
as she bowed above her, Loftus Moreland rang 
for admission. 

Mrs. Morris started back when she recognised 
the visitor, her heart swelling with indignation 
as she thought of the victim of his wickedness. 

In the darkness he had not observed the closed 
shutters, the drawn blinds, and in the calmest, 
moat matter-of-fact tone, he asked ,— 

“Can I see Miss Hazel Wood? My business 
is imperative.” 

Now Mrs. Morris was a kind-hearted little 
woman, but she haied this man for his sin, and 
his effrontery disgusted her; so she answered 
quietly, — 

“Oh yes, you can see her; follow me, this 
way if you please,” and together they went 
upstairs. She was first to enter; Salome was 


standing white and still at the head of the bed, | 
one hand resting on the short brown curls, | 


drooping about the dead girl’s neck and face—at 
the sight of Loftus she shivered, but Mra, Morris 
said in low incisive tones, ~ 

“You may look on your work, Mr. Moreland, 
and be satisfied you did it so thoroughly; it is 
said she died of heart-disease—we say that you 
broke her heart, and her shame killed her, You 
need nob fear to approach her, she can neither 
upbraid you, nor melt you to pity by her tears,” 

He was trembling in every limb, ashen of face, 
with his eyes staring wildly. 

“ Let me go,” he said, hoarsely, “ for Heaven's 
sake let mego! You will drive ms‘ mad—you 
should hayé warne’ me,” and turning he literaily 
fled the room and the house. He was frightened 
beyond measure, and it was not until he had 
drained a turabler of brandy-and-water that he 
could answer Mr. Moreland’s inquiries, 

“ She is dead!” he gasped, “and you can’t 
marry me toadead woman, Do we go back to 
the old footing? After all Iam not worse than 
other men.” 


“Tf you can cousole yourself with that thought | 


you are fortunate ; as for returning to the old 
footing you ask an impossibility. I will give you 
the specified allowance and nothing beyond. 
To-morrow you will leave this house, and I 
sincerely hope we may never meet again.” 

“You are too rough on me; I owe Oliver 
Milton and his fiancée a heavy debt, and by Jove 
I'll pay it. I'll make my cousin smart for this 
day’s work.” 

“ Better let men alone,” sneered Mr, Moreland, 
helpless women are your quarry.’ 
~~ * * * ” 

Loftus Moreland failed to bea familiar figure 
in society ; little by little be dropped out of the 
old circle, was seen no more in the Row, or in 
the Strand ; and there were very few io regret 


him. When two years later Mr. Moreland died, | 


he found that his allowance was not increased ; 
that the despised Oliver stood in the place he 
onee had coveted. But rich man as Oliver was, 
he could not endure an idle life; at Salome’s 
request he had quitted his profession, to embrace 
a political career, in which she lovingly and: ably 
supports and encovrages him. 

There is only one toorn in her rose ; that is— 
the shady-looking man who now and again 
presents himself at her door, begging alms, 
promising repayment when the next quarter day 
comes, He never remembers hia vows ; the just 





claims against him are never pressed, but as 
Salome clings about her husband she says 
bitterly, — 

“Has he no shame? Why will he keep the 
past ever before me? Will he not let us have 
peace now that she is gone?” 

And Hozel lies sleeping quietly in the green 
churchyard, to feel neither sorrow vor shame 
any more ; to know no awakening until the great 
and glorious dawn which shall have no evening. 


[THE END.) 








FACETLE, 


“Stow times, these |” rernarked an idle work- 
man toahungry tramp. ‘‘ Slow times !” growled 
the latter; “‘I never knew so many fast days.” 


“Do = know the nature of an oath?” 
Don’t know how itis wid most folks, judge, 
but wid me, reckon it’s sort of a second nature,” 


Mr, Gursurier ; “ Whatis the cause of so many 
divorces?” Miss Sourleigh: “So many mar- 
riages.”’ 

“JT pont think Fleecy sang with much feeling 
last night.” “No; if he had any feeling he 
would not sing at all.” 


Morner: ‘‘And what do you think of my 
daughier’s French, count!’ Count: “ Het ees 
ze most astonishing French I haf evaire heard.” 

Suppeyty he grew desperate. “An abyss,” he 
cried, “ yawns between us.” She looked eloquently 
at the clock. “I can’t blame it,” she answered, 
severely, The hour was indeed late. 

Tiexs: “Look at Sniggs flirting with the 
girls over there. I thought you said he was a 
woman-hater.” Wicks: “So he is; but the 
woman he hates is not here.” 

Sue: “Mr. Bacon tried to put his arm about 
my waist four or five times last night” He: “Ie 
Mr, Bacon a freak, or is your waist so very 
small f” 

“IntoxicatEd Individual (embracing lamp 
post): “ What a (hic) wise thing it is to have 
(hic) lights on the lam’ posts, so’aa feller can 
(hic) find ’em at-nighte.” 

Racerp Ricsaky (insinuatingly): “I say, 
mister, have yer got any suggestions ter make a 
feller w’at ain’t able ter raise er penny ter git 
shaved with!” Grurple (passing on): “ Yes ; 
grow a beard.” 

Mrs. Unpernitt: “ You make a great racket 
about my dressmaker’s bill, but I never say a 
word about your tailor.” Underhill: “ Good 
heavens, Rita, you don’t seem to realise that dress- 
makers have to be paid !” 

Grorcrs (who is taking ‘his’ sister to the 
theatre): “ Now, sissy, come along; we'll be 
late!” Sissy: “You must wait, George—I’m 
only half-dressed.”’ 
That'll do firet-rate.” ; 

Tue jy brought in a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 
The judge said admonishingly to the prisoner : 
“After this you ought to keep away from bad 
company.” “Yes, my lord. You will not see 
me again ina hurry.” 

“ Anp the prisoner, when arresied, was disguised 
as a woman!” said the magistrate, ‘“ Yes, sir.” 
“How did you discover his identity?” “We 
told him his hat wasn’t on. straight, and he 
wouldn’t pay any attention to us.” 

Fain Visrror: “So you have really decided 
not to sell your house?” Fair Host: “ Yes, 
You see we placed the matter in the hands of a 
real estate agent, After reading his lovely adver- 
tisement of our property, neither Jabn nor my- 
self could think of parting with such a wonder- 
ful and perfect home.” 

Fatusr (to his seven-year-old daughter beside 
him on the dog-cart, cutting the whip sharply 
through the air): “See, Dolly, how I’ make the 
horse go faster without striking him at all” 
Dolly (in an eager tone of happy discovery): 
" Pepe, why don’t you spank us children in th t 
way 


George: “Oh, come on! | 





Para: “ Was Mr. Sandyman here last evening ¢ 
I looked into the parlour and saw no one but 
you.” Clara: “ Why, yes, father, he waa there,” 
Papa: “ Strange I didn’t see him.” » Willie: “| 
expect he must have got into the chair frst.” 

“T suppose you know Clara Gittmann and I 
have had a quarrel?” said Cora Van Sulleigh to 
her friend, Mise Matliss. “ Yes,” returned the 
friend, “ but you can easily make up.” “ How ?” 
*€ Oh, you both understand how to do it to per- 
fection,” 


“Can you read my thoughts?” They werenear 
the cold, grey ocean with ite eternal puleations, 
Hie ardent glance rested upon her glorious: face. 
“No,” she answered quietly; “Ido not care for 
light reading.” A bittern rose near them, emit- 
ting aloud shriek as it took wing, 


“ Wuy, Bridget, it’s perfectly absurd! Either 
you or I must be crazy,” said the ex 
young mistress after a wordy argument with her 
cook. “Sure and I wouldn’t be so bold as to 
think ye had no more sinse than to keep a crazy 
cook," replied Bridget, proudly. 

Here is an extract from a recent novel: 
“Husband and wife ate on together in silence, 
There was manifest!y an ill-feeling between them. 
The husband devoured a plate of soup, half a fish, 
@ piece of roast beef and a slice of oy 5 game 
without ever once opening his mouth !” 


Customer (in restaurant): “Isn’t it strange, 
waiter, that I should find so many flies in the 
soup?” “Weil, no, sir, not so very remarkable 
considering the time of year. Now, if you shoul? 
find ’em in the soup about Christmas time, it 
would be different.’’ 

SsevantT (answering bell):,‘‘My master isn’t 
in, eir; you may leave the, bill, if you. wish.” 
Caller (in surprise): “Bill? I have no bill—I 
wish to-——” Servant (in surprise alea);,“ No 
bill? Then you must have called at the wrong 
house.” ' 

Mencuant ;' ‘' Did you deliver any message to 
Mr. Smith!” Boy: “ No, sir. He was out and 
the office was. locked up.’”’ Merchant: “ Well, 
why didn’t you waib for him as Itold you!” 
Boy: ‘There was a notice on the door, saying. 
‘Return at once,’ so I came back as quickly as F 
could.” 

Patient's Frrenos; “ And what did the doc- 
tor say?” Patient's wife: “He said he'd have 
to make 2 diagnosis.” Patieut’s friend: “ Don't 
you have any diagnosis, I knew a man who was 
taken sick. just the same way, and the doctor 
made a diagnosis—-said he did, anyway—and the 
man died the next morning.” : 

Maaistrate;: “ What's the charge against: this 
man?” Officer : ‘ Beating his'wife,your honour ; 
but here’s a statement from his wife that he did 
not hurt her.’ Magistrate: ‘“ Why isn’t she 
here to testify in person ?” Officer: “She does 
not like to come into court with two black eyes 
and a broken nose, your honour,” . 

Mn. Puanoss : “What? You will not marry 
me?” Sweet Girl: “Impossible.” “But you 
seemed to love me once. Your eyes brightened 
at my approach ; and often when [ sat silently 
gazing at you Ll am eure you were greatly 
agitated.” ‘* Yes, I know ; but since you have 
eat off your side whiskers, you don’t look 60 
much like poor, dear, dead and gone Fido.” 

Detoven Lirrez Witue (to his mother) - 
“ Mamma dear, won't you please cut off a lock of 
papa’s hair for me? 1 want it badly.” Sympa- 
thetic mother: “Certainly, dear. (Turning to 
her husband.) Did you hear that, John? Who 
would have given a child like that credit for 80 
much tender sentiment |” Little Willie (explain- 
ing): “You see, ma, my rucking-horse Tost hie 
tail, and I just wanted—-” (Quick curtain.) 

Tux new applicant for the post of housemaid 
to a Manchester family had a sweet face. She 
was not pretty but interesting, and there was 4 
kindly light in her deep eyes, “I might say,’ 
she observed, “that 1 have very conservative 
ideas as to the way a servant should be treated. 
I am very modest in my demands.” They sb 
breathless, “ All Eask,” she continued, “is, to be 
treated like one of the family,” They were t0?, 
much overcome to speak, 
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i SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS, 


; Ir is not improbable that the Queen will visit 
Wiesvaden in thesspring, but no definite arrange- 
ments for Her Majesty’s continental visit are 
ever made until after the Court returns south ia 
the autumn, Bib a ay 

Tux Prince of Wales will visit the Dake and 
Duchess, of Devonshire at Chatsworth in 
November,.and yarations are already on foot 
there fér:vhis -Reyah*Highness’s reception and 
entertaifittiett:  ** cae hth ray iets. 

Txt Queen of,the, Belgians, wishes to, have a 
residence of-her.own at Spain. future. She has 
purchased the Hotel de?’ Avenue et du Midi, and 
in future, summers, will establish herself there 
for, the @@ABOMs. si vss 6s tovou wy iota 

Ir is expected that the eldest son of Sir John 
cowell iP be® bffered | thé office Of groom-in- 
waiting to the Queen’ which has, become. vacant 
by the promotion of Lord Edward) Pelham<Clin- 
ton, “The place is worth £384 a*year; with about 
six weéks of annual attendance at Court.” . 


Tue Sultan has just presented-to Admiral Sir 
Michael Culme-Seymotr'a cent dismond: 
studded Canton nich is a ‘compliment to the 
whole of cur Royal Naval Service. 7 

Tax nev additions*to York Cottage, Sandring- 
ham, with the new forolabing, &c., are near] 
completed, and towardé the mi dle of this mont 
the Duke and Duchess of T ill. pay along 
visit to the Duke and. Duchess of --York, »when 
they will be present at some big pheasant shoot- 
ing parties which are to be given by the Prince 
of Wale,” anal 

Tae Privoeas:of Wales has, it. ia. atated, given 
& promise volte ae if-at Ae aot Teather th 
riage of her é Princess Louise of De to 
Prince. Frederiek of Schaumburg-Lippe..whieh is 
at present arsanged to take place im January. 
Should the arrangements for the Czarevitch’s 
wedding to-Princess Alix of Hesse during that 
month be carried out the Princess of Wales 
would probably go from St. Petersburg to Den- 
mark, 

TE Duke and Duchess of York when at Leeds 
occupied 9 suite of apartments in the south 
wing of the Gps Elizabethan house where they 
stayed, which. is: widely famous for its superb old 
oak wainscots, pa chimney-pieces, and 
staircases, its ancient and artistic furniture, aud 
its splendid pictures and tapestries. The Royal 
apartments,..which < ‘have, mullioned windows, 
commanding delightful views over the park, were 
— by the Prince’ w Wales oper ay was & 
guest here in 1868, 0n the'occasion of the openin, 
of the Leeds, Exhibition, or 

Tur Empress of Japan is the patroness. in 
chief of the Red Cross Bociety in that Empire ; 
and in order to set @ good example te all the 
ladies who are connected therewith, Her Majesty 
has assuciated herself personally with its under- 
takings, From the ‘commencement of the war 
she has worked with her‘own hands, assisted by 
the ladies of her Court, at preparing bandages 
tnd lint for the wounded, » Moreover, this supply 

of necessary help is intended for the Chinese 
who are wounded, as well as Ler own countrymen, 

Lorp Epwarp Pengam-Crinton has been a 
groom-in-waiting to the Queen for thirteen 
years, and he is a persona grata ab Court, and a 

general favourite in society. The fact of his 
veing a son of the fifth Duke ‘of Newcastle gave 
4m 2 strong claim upon the Queen's regard, as 
8 father was held in the highest esteem by Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert. Lord Edward sat 
nthe House of Commons for North Notts as a 
Supporter of Mr. Gladstone from 1868 until 1885. 
“e went into residence at Windsor Castle (where 
‘partments in the Garter Tower are annexed to 
‘ls piace) at the beginning of this: month, and he 
wil be in attendancé‘on the Queen until Her 
")8ty coes to the Continent at the beginning 
° April, ‘The Master of the Household has an 
3 “ai residence st-Osborne-and: apartments ab 
via, 2bham Palage, andall his abodes are fur- 
TT Pes maintained for'him, the salary being 

“A400 & year, 





Trow pavements were first Jaid in London in 
1817. 

Sven thousand insects are required ty make 
one pound of cochineal. 

Iv is estimated that tokeep the whole German 
Army in the field for a week would cost 
£6,000,000. 

In is estimated that the nerver, with their 
branches and minute ramifications connected with 
the brain, exceed 10,000,000. 

AReEront shows that there are 2,173 persons 
if the world known" to have six fingers on one 
hand, and 431 with seven fingers, 
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GEMS. 





Tue ideal is the only absolute real; aud it 
must become the real in the individual life as 
well, however impossible.they may count it who 
never trust it, 

Srrone ‘impulses are but another name for 
energy. Energy may be turned. to-bad uses ; but 
more good may alwaye be made of an energetic 
nature than ofan ipdolent and impassive one, 

Exercise’ gradually’ increases the physical 
powers, and gives more strength to’ résist sick- 
ness, It does for the body what intellectual 
training does for “the mind-educates and 
strengthens ity 

Tae fountain of content: must spring up in 
the mind ; and he who has so little knowledge of 
human nature ai t6 seek happiness by changing 
anything but. his, own, Cisposition, will waste his 
life in fruitless .efforts,' and multiply: the griefs 
which he purposes to remove, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cooxres.—One and three-fourths pounds of 
flour, one pound of sugar, three-fourths pound of 
butter, four eggs, a teaspoonful of mace. Blanch 
and halve some almonds and decorate the iops 
of the cookies. 

OsTMEAL BLANC-MANGE,—Mix one quarter of a 
pound of steamed oatmeal very emoothly with 
sufficient cold water to: make a paste ; pour upon 
it a quart of boiling milk, add a little salt, and 
sweeten to taste; put all inte a saucepan and 
boil for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, 
stirring constantly; remove from the fire and 
flayour with lemon and spice ; pour into a wet 
mould, and turn out when cold, When eaten 
with cream this is delicious. 

Cananian RoLt.—One pound uncooked chopped 
beef, yolk. of one egg, one tablespoon finely 
chopped parsley, one tablespoon melted butter, 
one teaspoon lemon jui¢e, one teaspoon 
salt, black pepper to taste, two tablespouns stale 
bread crumbs. Rub ingredients together into a 
roll, and wrap in buttered paper. Place in a 
baking-tin slightly shorter than the roll, putting 
a little hob water in the tin. Baste occasionally 
with melted butter, Bake half an hour in a 
quick oven. 

SWzETBREAD AND CuCUMBER SaLaD.—Mix to- 
gether equal quantities of cooked sweetbread and 
raw cucumbers, cut in dice; marivate witha 
French dressing made with equal parts of oil and 
vinegar, and a sprinkling of salt and pepper. Just 
before serving, add a little mayonnaise dressing 
and «garnish with lettuce. The esweetbreads 
should be put in cold water and soaked for an 
hour, and then boiled in salted water, with a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice to each pair of 
sweetbreads, for twenty minutes, _ Use two 
silver forks to marinate the mixture, being care- 
ful that each piece of sweatbread and cucumber 
is well seasoned, Cover the salad dish with 
lettuce leaves, garnish the edges, and pourin the 
salad, and cover with the mayonnaise dressing, 





EXPERIMENTS. made in France show that the 
reason the sapwood in timber is worm-eaten is 
because it contains starch, 


Inprancsaer used for erasivg pencil-marks was 
known in England as early as 1770. A oube of iv 
din, square coat $2. 

Mapame Casucmr Perrrer hag decided to 
employ herself, and all the influence which she- 
now possesses, to proscribe from the. feminine 
toilet all ornaments of feathers, 


A THin parchment called “ glassine” has just 
come into use as a protection to the covers of 
books. It is glossy and transparent and very 
durable. 

WHENEVER an ancient Egyptian died the record 
of his life had to be scrutinised by a tribunal of 
judges before he could be buried with his 
ancestors. 


Tanrinc and feathering wasonce a legal punish- 

ment for theft, It is said to be feund in the 
statutes of both England and France about the 
time of the Crusades. 
_ Iv two tuning forks of the same. pitch ‘are 
placed facing each other, the one sounding, the 
other silent, in a few seconde the silent one will 
be giving out a distinctly audible note. 

Tur Jews attached great importance to the 
purity of the metal in the wedding ring, and that 
article was handed to two witnesses, who 
examined it and declared “ It is gold,” 

Arcric explorers who have found themselves 
in the midst of an aurora describe it as producing 
a cooling, prickly seusation and a very exhilarating 
effect. 

Fisu-H0ozS are precisely the same in shape to- 
day os they were twenty centuries ego, The only 
difference is in the material. Then they were- 
made of bronze, now they are made of stec!, 

THE ramie fibre is tough and wears well, Itia 
said that in China, where it is used for making 
clothing, it lasts so well that children frequently 
wear the clothes which their grandparents wore 
when children. 

CARPET: WEAVING in. Persia is done exclusively 
by wome: of all ages. The only share the men 
take in tue work is that the merchant gives out 
the designs to them, and the money required for 
weaving, The men also see to the purchase of 
the wool, &c., and afterwards deliver the carpets 
to the merchants. 

Beps are quite an innovation in Russia, and 
many. well-to-do houses are still unprovided with 
them. Peasants sleep on the tops of their ovens, 
middle-class people and servants roll themselves 
up in sheepskins and lie down near stoves ; 
soldiers rest upon wooden cots without bedding ; 
and it is only within the last few years that 
students in schools have been allowed beds, 

How to handle quickeands that underlie places 
where foundations are to be built, has long been 
a perplexing problem for builders and engineers, 
It is announced that a German experimenter has 
tried blowing very dry, finely powdered hydraulic 
cement through tubes into the sand, The air- 
current causes the sand and cement to mix 
thoroughly, and although it takes some weeks to 
fully set, the result is eminently satisfactory, 
Under ordinary circumstances, quicksand is so 
difficult to deal with that a simple and effectual 
means of handling it is most welcome. 

On the shores of Lake Rangkul, in the Cashgar 
mountains, in Central Agia, stands the famous 
‘* Lamp Rock of Asia,” which is so called irom a 
cave in its side, from which a constant stream of 
pale greenish light is emitied. Ney Elias, the 
English adventurer, who passed it in 1885, thinks 
it possible that. the light is due to some 
phosphorescent mineral in the sides of the caver: 
near its opening, The natives of that section 
have never attempted to investigaie the matter, 
each seeming content with the story told by 
his father, which is this; ‘‘The cave is the 
@welling-place of a demon, who guards vast 
treasurev: stored there, and the light is from a 
diamond worn in a band around bis forehead,” 
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Bersy Jawg.-The best food for thom is raw beef Insurnep Inwocence.—Of course the charge is extor- 
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cho) fine with soaked bread and hard-boiled eggs; | tionate, but if they gay it t# according to their scale 
; NOTICES TO COR RESPONDENTS. chee will also take ourthworms, cockroaches, and pt and care was not taken to bargain with them before- 
3 (im shell preferred) ; they need a good deal of water. hand for a fairer price, there ts nothing for it but sub- 
t lesion to their demands; the is not that 
: F ‘keh V. G.—Iron plates on sea-gotng vessels have been in caeaite of atup abvion, . — ~ 
iM Marer.—Vaccination is compulsory. use tee hundreds of ges 3 the ey yl ng paseo r r t hite 
' . . in modern war was by t rench mean LorA.--To make a hanging garden, puta wi 
e+ ee eee ng = wer ay orkng eponge a « shallow. tah, sow Ie with oe, anny, 
; Y. G.—Inguire at Inland Rovenue Office. seeds, an it constantly wet. 
$a 7 . IvanHor —If the "landlord undertook to do all ren- cant wee sprouted well, hang the sponge with cords 
4 iagrut,—Tbe parents of the lad are not responsible. sonable repairs” during your tenanvy, his only claim | 4) 2 widow where it may gets litfle sun, Be sure to 
ey Op Reapen.—We have not the desired information. eee ee be for damage not due to reasouable | free the sponge with water overy day. 
77%, iL Inquiner.—There is no public institution of the sort. Sesanciethe ait ie 6 very ocemmen tte tl te Pins yb not necasary to ask anybody's ; 
a Fae Anxious Oxe.--Opinions are never given on legal | doubt there are ash-trees in Victoria Park. The haw- pare Gone wien 
a a documenta. thorn is sometimes called whitethorn or hedgethorn. oor ts cane thooe bs eter an tonenmeense DMA D EIS 
Pe Wovrp-se-Cusx«.—The hand is very fair quite good | The scientific name ts Cratayus oxyacantha. ductive of complications. | Still it fe « fres = 
; enough for business, Pag wine ite od wet cologne Paavo is mate oj AR, half | one may be by any name he seee fit to 
at , . | Pint deod cohol, thirty drops each on, et 
5 ‘ t -_ ee S- eee trains start from Vic ol! of lavender, oti of bergamot, and orange flower water. qrduniy ada the veay't of the tobacco whieh 1 oy 
D. P.-G 4 pes der no legal lisbilities what- Corie and shake well. saturated it. But no substitute, no remedies will avail 
eas Eee, = * ae ve Se Howarp.— Putting applied to throwing the stone at | unless thore is sufficient will put an end to 
F , athletic games, and driving a golf ball is just a form of | the habit. Stop using it in every if you find it 
, {onoramus.—“ Xury" is pronounced as if the first | the word butting to strike, throw, or and is pro- | injurious, and resolve never to use it again under any 
4 letter were “ Z." nounced like that word, sounding the ‘“‘u™ as in but. g | circumstances, 
i Bee Bornwe_u.—The length of notice is governed by the Poss.—Tortolseshell cats are not at all common, and Bruwe-eiect.—If you are to be in society where such 
a , custom of the profession. persons who ‘ean to a w, say that such a creature | & ee y' be useful, it is well res 
sel 5.— : ng a ppt a hey exist. When a cat | a satin ani acceasories. one 
oe owing to capmnan's wages cannot be arrested for debt | yt uch markings ft is sure to be « female. la to live quietly and "uot est much, the ordinary 
) ‘ a Pere.—There is no premium to our knowledge on the source of care and work to keep it from dust and 
oe 4 coins referred to. injury. 
ye BEeRTRAM.—Queen Victoria fs the lineal deacendant of THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. T. T.—To butter the cloth you should first pine 2 
tis the Royal Stuarts. Cheent on ns Atel i od. Laut inte boiling water and wring it out with another ‘ 
Bo eis Pat.—Eleven ‘‘Irish miles’ are equal to fourteen And qoubell for greater ossings. Au as it aaah pane, your he buken cane ana 
4 statute (English) miles. That was my own seemed and moan and small, [ evenly while using balf de aennttty you would ~A ieire 
et *- N. a —houty te Ca Sapntatentee Registrar of the | And I cried out rebelliously for that = a cold cloth, and saving is an essential part of good 
eis district in which you live. 7 ousekeeping. 
pt I ot if great gifts of 
te Paviris.—For a parent children should wear mourn- 5 olny apa vine Lae Ant Firrr.—Seraping with a blunt knife and washing, and 
| ss ing during twelve months. With rest for weary brain and burdened hands— r , with many changes of water, and brushing 
fen... Snoon.—You had better consult a solicitor, to whom | If love, the love I craved, would come and fold _ by: tng good ouene _— —. 
i Foe cok egeep Se, Caene Sean Se Ita arcas around me, then would joy abide ie ya of boiling. Bleach it, plange it straight 
ae H. 0.—Statue of Wellington, Koyal Exclange, Glas- With me forever; peace would come and bless, out water into cold water and repeat, always 
a gow, was unveiled on 8th Octobor, 1844. And life would round out from this narrowness using fresh water both hot and cold. 
ae? : Furreety Gmart.—Your best plan would probably | Into a fulness new and sweet and wide. Dounsnqus.— To keep ei letape clean they should be 
Sig be to advertise for such a eltuation as you require. i wiped with cheesecloth, The ks should be trimmed 
+ an And so I fretted 'gainst my simple lot, with the sbarp edge of a visiting. or with a 
¥. Rory. —The Riot Act must be read to warn people to And so | prayed for fairer broader ways, poker red-hot, and the This last 
> “ag disperse before soldiers are ordered to fire. Making @ burden of the very days edt vermaves tae out Wicks ahould 
a @ _ Garere.—Oranges and lemons will keep well if hung | 1a mad regret for that which I had not. be removed at least once a wesk. if kept in use a 
fs: ein) = ned & 6 cocLend omy pase, And then one came unto my humble door oe time they are apt to give forth an unpleasant 
eb; J. R. Rorar —We have been searching for the infor- And asked to enter. ‘‘ Art thou Love?” I oried, ‘ 
oe mation asked for, but are unable to trace it. “ Or Wealth, or Fame? Flse shalt thou be denied.” iS pay, apy son of Meaaper mrp ean ten ane 
eae 2 : : “ Nay, my child ‘ " old w! 8 father were killed on 
unk OnREe eee Te ee ere ee ene ee tree Stns navel senna aidek the inches eueeeenek” ene 
ised remedies are useless. “Open tome, I pray. Make me thy guest, August Ist 1798. The disaster took place tn the bay of 
8. M. F.—If you apply to Somerset House giving full And thou shalt find, although no hy ot gold Aboukir, during the attack of the English upon the 
particulars, and on payment of a smal) fee, they will Or fame or love within my d T hold, French fleet b was captain of L Orient, the 


furnish you with the required information. That with my coming cometh all the best flag-ship of Admiral Drueys, the a of the 


BeaTnrx.—Wo suggest that you write to the periodi- * 
cal named and solicit the reproduction of the article | “‘ That thou hast longed for.” Fair, though grave, ber} ¥. T. G.—Ono pound of gelatine soaked in water till 


referred to. face, - it becomes quite y, then placed in a vessel contain- 
Soft was her voice, and in her steadfast eyes poun rdinary glycerine, easel being 
Denrick.—Commissions are, under exceptional cir- I saw the look of one both true and wise, ten oak io — Bs an bath, and the A... by up fox 
cumstances, conferred on men who have ‘‘risen from | My heart was sore, and so with tardy grace a few houreto drive off all excesh Of Waban. this 
We mae. ‘i R . accomplished the mixturs is poured into sine trays 
Litrie Loswer.—We do not think the situation is one | I bade “ry ay 4 _ paneer Seite about an inch deep, and left to harden or set ; it is 
. young —— oe desire. We should not advise Seng = "i She meyhe 7 ‘How pt tp yp ae than fit for use. 
er to apply for it. — prized. oar. 
Shone the small paths wherein I had t led! Apau.—The etymology of the word Adam is uncer 
B. K.—Ship’s tailors are regularly enlisted as blue | - . ca tain, but it is thought to be connected with or to come 
jackets or marines; no opening for men who do not | Duty grew beautiful. With calm content frora a root ying red or ruddy. Or from the 
wish to serve in the ranks. a saw Fp hag ve wealth sare and sea, ao word ——— 7 g red bye ted a 
InonstpEs.—For information as to appointments in rat sll things seemed given unto me tg Pape ess eae peggy tale acon 8 yy mpd te igs en 
Customs apply to the Civil Service Commissioners, Tho hou: J clasped the hand of dear Content, ae to be Fa pow sal - see, Popa ——— Ba 
Caunon-row, Westminster. *"* | combination of carbon, hydrogen, lime, chix 4 fact, of 
Bert.—Thore is neither time nor opportunity to teach all those materials of which the dust of the earth is 
the duties on board ship, the individual who engages composed. 
must be proficient. R. M. B.—If there is no will, the sister's property M. B.—You can do it with “tin sand.” Roll up 


and ; 
‘ - would be rivided between surviving brothers and = t 
saERRY Briossom.—While tight dresses may not do sisters, and the children of deceased’ brothers and rather tightly a slip of tin about oy or eight inches 


harm to the few, they certainly are deadly to the many, long and about two inches b: 
and are best avoided by every woman. sisters, who would take between them their parents’ 

Marcumont,—-Your birth certificate proves you to be Cooxnby,—London ens! on 

, Rr : D — braces geographically ts of | of these into what is called Croydon or glass-cutters 

. —s ve mee oF phe rw ag allegiance Middlesex, Kent, and Surrey ; bat these are ma with | sand moistened with water; rub over the glass. 

to any other State can arise @ of tha the exception of the “ City’ proper, combined into a | whether flat or round, dippiog it frequently into 4 pail 

Inquisttive-— Hatr-breadth,” a term now used for —_ and separate ‘' county of London” for purposes | of clean water. If the frosting is to be very fine you 

















ie an infinitesimal space, was once a regular measure. It local government. can finish with washed emery and water. 
i was the width of sixteen hairs laid side by side. Inen.--Brush with a soft brush to remove dust, &0:; 
i yt ; bie It a on ay Ay Mend . — a v heornd ex- mas Doan Sree clk om aak” Whee dep thee vente wn Loxpow jam Seepioce, _TassebeMones 
: nsive shoe, as it keeps its shape better and lasts longer and ru ‘ casiona eekly; uarter’ Shilling Eightpence. 
| 41 then those made of a cheap grade of leather. g over the whole with s soft cloth that has been dip: wey i 
z fiver a Loxvon Reapae,—We do not know of any. | 1 mallk. x fin mye Parts and Vo.vurs are in print, 
TB. thing beyond the ners med by all bo nebere, Tee Seeve, Gans iK.—1, Fives Sys ge uld he | and may be Booksellers, 
eae as you say you are the trade, you sho be } removed as they appear the the fave of in teziid * 
i 4 acquainted with all the latest improvements, water in which a little borax has been dissolved. 2. j NOTION.—Part 897, Now eoeet we ae ey ad 
i nH Perr Iti t expected of all who ask advice that ; OU Suffer from indigestion—a complaint. } free, Rightpence. Also Vol. LXIT., cloth 
ea = gins oe eS eS ee ca Be particular in what you eat, and above all how you 
i ey they must implicitly follow it ; but it is certainly due eat. We are pleaaed you appreciate the REaDER so Tux INDEX ro Vor. LXIL. ts Now Ready; Price One 
; 3: to the =  Seaperting it that it be deliberately considered anh, ’ Peuny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 
; | and reflec upon. 
De pepe Ae Jopirs.—Judith was the widow of Manasseh, who Avi Lerrers To nt ADDRESSED TO THE Eprroz oF 
th “s bo Ye tay 2 sees © seer ine ~ ite | was slain during the siege of Bethulia by the Assyrian PL shen ot Reaper, 834, Strand, W.C. 
4 eae A eae ese ad ortls | General Hulofornes. In revenge fx the death of her An Nhe TMS HD 
int a , husband she dea cacherously w olofernes, an +t We ot to a 
i: such execilent ewhmaners, whon alone with him atruck off his head with « falchion | selists “ 





Trovuptep Scsay.--Put five or six drops of carbolic | and bore it into Bethulia. The loss of their commander = 
acid in the basin of water you bathe your feet in, in- | discomfitedthe Assyrians anddefeatedthem. Judith was | ~ 
creasing the dose up to ten drops, if necessary ; that | noted for her beauty. She lived tothe ago of one lum. | “London: Published for th® Proprietor, at 884, Strand, 
will go as far as any outward application to gure the | dred and five years, and the Jews are said to have intt!- by G. F. Comnronp; and printed by Woopratt sud 
sweating. tuted an annual festival in honour of the victory. mz, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.0, 
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